











Every Other Month the Lily Mills Co. pub- 
lishes a folder called PRACTICAL WEAVING 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HANDWEAVER 
Each issue takes up a different weaving project, 
described and illustrated by a handweaving 
authority. Such useful handwoven articles as 
towels, bridge cloths, and bath mats—in a variety 
of attractive colors and designs are offered in these 
folders. Written in a relaxed, chatty style the text 
gives you suggestions if you wish to make your 
own design for the project and then offers specific 
directions for selecting colors and doing the hand- 
weaving project covered in that issue 

If you would like to receive these bulletins as 
they are published, write to Eleanor C. Hayes 
Hand Weaving Department, Lily Mills Co, 
Shelby, North Carolina, and ask to be put on her 
mailing list to receive PRACTICAL WEAVING 
SUGGESTIONS. You'll get some good ideas 
from these folders. And while you're writing, ask 
fora copy of the Lily Mills folder LEARN LOOM 
WEAVING. It tells about their hand loom kit 
designed especially for beginners—offers practical 
uses for experts, too 


The Indian Arts and Crafts Board in 
Washington offers you a list of sources of authentic 
Indian arts and crafts products. Back in 1935 an 
act of Congress created the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board whose function is to promote the economic 
welfare of the Indian tribes through the develop- 
ment of their arts and crafts. There are on the 
market today many machine-made imitations of 
Indian handicrafts. But you are assured of genuine 
Indian handmade products and you will be helping 
the Indians, too, when you buy from the list 
offered by the Indian Arts and Crafts Board 

Many of the sources listed are Indian-owned 
and Indian-operated; others are directly connected 
with indian schools or agencies. In addition to the 
sources listed on the two mimeographed sheets 
offered you, Indian crafts may also be obtained 
from traders’ stores located on many reservations 
from National Park concessions, and from many 
of the leading gift shops throughout the country 
The list gives a cross section of Indian crafts includ- 
ing the tribes of the Northwest, California, and the 
Southwest, the Southern tribes and the work of the 
Plains and Mountain States Indians. Under each 
state or section is given the items available and 
the name and address of the shop or school where 
they may be obtained. For your free copy simply 
write to Mr. J. Edward Davis, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, Indian Arts and Crafts Board, Wash 


rceste 


ington, D. C. and ask for ‘Sources of Supply for 
Indian Arts and Crafts Products." 

This same source also offers you three, 8-page 
pamphlets each on a different craft subject relating 
to the Navaho and Pueblo Indians. The names o 
these pamphlets are: (1) NAVAHO INDIAN 
RUGS; (2) SILVER JEWELRY OF THE NAV- 
AHO AND PUEBLO INDIANS, (3) POTTERY 
OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS. Each of the folders 
has a map showing the location of the Navaho 
and Pueblo Indians. In addition, there are intro- 
ductory notes giving interesting information about 
the customs and general way of life of the tribes 
Following this, there are excellent examples of 
designs and written material relating to their 
significance and use by the Indians. These folders 
giving authentic information on these three basic 
Indian crafts, will be of interest and help to you 
Write to the Indian Arts and Craft Board for 
pamphlets covering the subjects you wish. 


This column brings to you 

@ cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers. 





Orde: copies of books reviewed 
from Creative Hands Bookshop, 126 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


Commercial Art Techniques by S. Ralph 
Maurello. Tudor Publishing Co., New York 
City. 126 pages. Size, 8!» by 11 inches 
Price, $3.00 cloth binding; $1.00 paper 
binding 
This book gives the methods and procedures 

used in modern commercial art work. In many 

ways, it’s a course of instruction in basic commercial 

There are 500 or more 

drawings and photographs which clearly illustrate 

steps in producing well designed and salable com- 
mercial art work 


techniques and media 


There is material on pen and 
pencil techniques, airbrush, layout, lettering, de- 
sign, types and reproduction, methods in letter 
press, photo-offset and gravure printing, to mention 
part of the contents. You will also find techniques 
on many other art media used every day by suc- 
cessful commercial artists across the country. For 
the beginner in the field this book offers a sound 
basis for advanced work. For the experienced 
teacher, commercial artist, and allied fields it offers 
excellent refresher material on modern methods 
and procedures 


The Artist in Each of Us by Florence Cane 
Pantheon Books, Inc., Publishers. 370 pages 
Size, 7!» by 10 inches. Price, $6.50 
The author of this book has devoted twenty-five 

years of pioneering work in art education. The 

stimulating results are recorded for your inspiration 

and guidance in this book. Mrs. Cane gives a 

careful step-by-step account of her teaching 

methods, devoted to develop in the pupil an inte- 
grated personality. Both the psychological and 
technical factors of learning and personality 
growth are treated through a first concept that 
underlies the author's ability to help the child 
toward the goal of self-realization. She shows how 
art brings out and develops the individual and 
how the awakened spirit in turn creates higher art 

One hundred sixty-six black and white illustra- 
tions plus twenty-two in full color show the work of 

Continued on page 9-a 
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SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


A New Ideain S$ rV tions is being 
offered this year for teachers in Arts and Crafts 
Beaver Brook Lodge and Guest Ranch in the fas- 
cinating Rockies near Evergreen, Colorado, is 
opening America's first craft-ranch vacation 

Three hours instruction under qualified teachers 
each morning is planned with the balance of the 





day for recreation. Guest lecturers of national 
prominence will be included 

Beginning July 7 there will be two terms of three 
weeks each with everything included in one price 
board, room, recreation, 15 hours a week school, 
and materials. To insure personal attention each 
term is being limited to 25 guest-students 

Both men and women are invited and some 
facilities are available for married couples. For 
full information, write to Tom Barber, Director, 
Beaver Brook Lodge and Guest Ranch, 1050 Pike 
View St., Denver 15, Colo 


High School Art Instructors and students 
from all over lowa held the 22nd Annual lowa 
High School Exhibit and companion Art Educa- 
tion Conference on April 26, 1952, at lowa City 
lowa. The event was sponsored by the School of 
Fine Arts and the Extension Division of the State 
The objective of the exhibit 
and conference was to share constructive ideas for 


University of lowa 


the enrichment and growth of art programs in lowa 
High Schools 
hibited are recorded and mailed to all participat- 


Helpful evaluations of work ex- 
ing schools. Student demonstrations of currently 
challenging projects highlighted the conference 
This year's visiting art educator was Dr. F. Louis 
Guest 


artist for the 1952 conference was Arnold Blanch 


Hoover, Illinois State Normal University 


The Fifth Annual Craftsman’s Fair of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild will be held 
this summer in Asheville, North Carolina, July 21- 
25. Artisans by the hundreds, from mountains of 
eight states, show how handicrafts have been pre- 
served and developed through the centuries— 
useful and beautiful contributions to a true Armeri- 
can culture 


Design Studies in Europe 1952 under the 
leadership of Prof. Antonin Heythum, Head of the 
Department of Industrial Design School of Art, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University are 
offered to teachers, students and professionals in 
the fields of art, crafts, design, architecture and 
engineering. The extensive travel program is 
complemented by a study period in a Swiss 
College which is located high in the Alps, in the 
beautiful Berner Oberland. Studies consist of 
individuolly assigned investigations and compara- 
tive survey of developments in art, design and 


Continued on page 8-a 
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The Original Finger-Paint. de- = 
veloped by its most famous expo- ’ 
nent. So fascinating, so decorative 

and so valuable, it serves educational. 


artistic, recreational, commercial and therapeu- 
lic purposes with equal success, Used on paper, 


wood or fabric. Order from your school supply 
dealer. 16 MM full color motion picture film, 
“Finger Painting” available. Price on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 








OTHER GOLD MEDAL Art Education Products are CRAYOLA® Crayon, Artista® Water Colors, Arrista® Tempera, Arrista® Freseol 
ArTISTA® FLEXOLA®, GENIE® HANDIPAINT, AMAZART® Decorating Paint, CLayoLa®, AN-Du-Septic® and Pos-Ter-Art® Chalk Crayon 
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A Sample Book of construction paper is yours 
for the asking through the courtesy of Milton 
Bradley Company. The complete assortment of 
intense primary colors plus soft pastels and black 
and white will be of great help to you in ordering 
construction paper 


AT YOUR DEALER 


























The swatchbook gives you a generous sample of 
18 colors plus black and white. In addition to 
making colorful paper projects you will find this 
paper equally useful for water color and pen and 
ink drawings. The specially prepared surface TALENS & SON INC., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
assures top quality results with no fuzzy edges or ee = —— 
smudging. It is a heavy 85-pound sulphite paper 
uniformly high in quality and true in color. You 
will find this swatchbook, with its rainbow of POS Sa, 
colors, will suggest many projects and ideas to ea 
you. And with it handy in your desk it will be ay gupplies 
easy to order by simply using the number and a 
name printed on each sheet 








For your free copy of this sample book, simply 
write to Items of Interest Editor, SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, 126 Printers Building, Worcester 8 
Mass., and ask for your free copy of Bull's Eye 
construction paper samples, before July 31 please 

. » vo 
OU 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. announces the 
introduction of Swedish Artist Oil Colors in the ANTIQUE (RUTILE) GLAZES 
’ ‘AN rystaline Glazes, mature at Cone 06-05 
United States. Becker's ‘‘A’’ manufactured by hecacialas cies Ak ca anmnt-anees Micals 
A. B. Wilhelm Becker Company of Stockholm Colors: Cream, Blue, Dark Brown and Tan 
> > tist per 
Sweden has been acclaimed by European artists $1.4 a 
for over forty years. In order to determine the re- 
lecti i 
action of the American artist, a pre-marketing Send for your Sample Collection today. Limited Supply 


test was conducted among 356 leading American < JANE SNEAD 


te have monarchy Ss “ art authorities. The response was overwhelmingly 
ti Real ; enthusiastic. The Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. is now 
Srasepall pene the <a inviting American artists (professional and ama- 3 Burroughs Sirect 
fi the si: Mitr frerd ry Vay teur alike) to try Becker's ‘A’ Colors in trial size Bridgeport 8, Conn. 
fofit every pennens FE F tubes (contents 10cc) at half price. This trial offer 
4 is good for a limited time only Thereafter 

Becker's ““A"’ Colors will be available in studio- 

size tubes through local art material dealers. For CATALOG NO. 40 


full information write direct to the Delta Brush teh teen 


Mfg. C 119 Bleecker St., New York 12,N. Y 
rs pears —— A handbook for 


ALL THE FEATURES . ; ; " hobbycrofters ... 
YOU DEPEND UPON The Craftint Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, i 


manufacturers of Commercial Artists’ Materials prices. A buying guide for 


trom the 15s. EDITION and Drawing Supplies, has just been appointed leathers, plastics, metals, all 


materials, kits, tools. Send 
exclusive National Distributors for Color-Vu 10¢ for your copy today 

‘Plus £IGHT PAGES Papers. Used extensively for comprehensives, STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Ninth Street 
IN COLOR, finished art and backgrounds, Color-Wu Papers San Francisco 3. Califormle 


facilitate color selection for artists, designers, dec- 


PAGES ENGRAVINGS orators, schools, photographers, and others ‘tw 
Price, INITIALS are designed to save time and effort by eliminating 
15° Pp OSTERS color guesswork and color-mixing. Special 


feature of the Color-Vu line is its full 201 color | 
i 
' 


, CERAMIC STUDIO 
<T 























WANTED 
Salesman contacting schools to represent 
outstanding, well-established art materials 
firm. Straight commission basis. Send full 
qualifications and references to 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
600 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 


lncamcencancancuncencuncancencancancencancant 





n Send 6m stamps range that offers a working selection of 24 basic 

for sample charts in > p 

| or hues with 4 tints and 3 shades of each hue, plus 
p Myiating block 8 grays and black 


DRAWN AND LET TEREO WiTh SPREDBAL: PENS B-<-O AND SPEEDBALL (~K 
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Co Facilitate the Art of Ceaching . . 











Through long experience in developing specialized 





equipment for art, science, home making and voca- 





tional shop class rooms, Sheldon Equipment has 
been brought to a peak of educational flexibility 
and utility. It aids in the correlation of all phases 
of the teaching program and efficiently accommo- 
dates a wide variety of projects within the course 
group. Unequalled quality, the hall-mark of 
Sheldon manufacturing, renders every detail of 
construction and installation the equal of its educa- 
tional correctness. 

To implement the endeavors of your staff and facil- 
itate the development of your plans, call on the 
Sheldon field engineer. His technical aid is freely 


at your command. 


If you do not have the large and comprehensive 
Sheldon Equipment Catalog, please write for it. 


tH. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co, Muskegon, Mich. 

















the SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION held it 
meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, March 26-29 


These pictures give you glimpses of events and personal- 
ities contributing to the success of the convention 


. Joyner, Beymer, Crimm 8. Clack, Captain, the Shir 
. Krevitsky, Callaway, Goss 9. Stoddard, Harris, Baldock 





. Van Cise, Boylston 

. Caldwell, Beymer, Ownes 

. Purser, Krevitsky, Randall, 
Czurles, Murphy 


. Burruss, Bottari, Marino-Merlo, 


Hughes, DiMaggio 
. Bottari, Kennedy, Baldock, 
Banks 


10. 


+2. 
#2. 
13. 
14. 
3. 


Phe 


Crimm 
Marino-Merlo 
Burruss 
Reed, Clack, Czurles 
Purser, Baldock, Ziegfeld 
Krevitsky, Elliott, Goss 
Guthrie, Harris, Goss, Keeton 
Murphy, Wilson, Purser 


Baldock 


tos courtesy William H. Milliken, Jr 








For quality 


WATER 


WEBER 
aOZEB corors 


Leading art and design schools, 


at reasonable prices 
Remember . . . 


and many recognized authorities, use 
MALFA Water 


They embody all the neces- 


OIL COLORS 


IN STUDIO-SIZE TUBES 4” x 1” 


All the qualities you look for in an artist 
to be found in MALFA Oil 
In color strength, purity, bril- 


recommend 
Colors. 
sary qualitiesessential tothe achieve- 
ment of best results; they are delight- 


oil color are 


fully easy to use. Made in 45 colors 


Colors. and whites. 

MALFA Water Colors conform to 
specifications requested by the 
Artists” 


lianey, durability and permanency, they 


are more than adequate. They possess 


working properties and a brush response 


American Professional 


equal to those found in higher-priced oil Poon 
ae eague. 
colors. Made in 45 colors and whites. 


All MALFA Oil 
included in the approved list of the U.S. 


Color Cards on request 


Colors which are to teachers and schools. 











National Bureau of Standards, are cuar- pa by 
U u 


anteed to conform to Commercial Stand- 


ards CS 98-42. 


duced 


and specifications of the American 
Artists” 


Professional League. 


They are also pro- 


the exacting standards 














F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize your nearest Weber dealer. 





DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS @ POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write for Catalog 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
65% . Elm Grove, Wheeling 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


ontinued from page 2-a 

The Popular Hobby of making rubber molds 
and casting receives new impetus with the complete 
new kit for making rubber molds from Sculpture 
House, 304 West 42nd St., New York City. The 
Pliatex Mold Rubber Kit allows even the most in 
experienced to make their own rubber molds a 
The kit, compactly and attractively 
packaged contains a half-pint bottle of Pliatex 
Mold Rubber, paste casting plaster, sep- 
arator fluid, dividing brass, a Duron plastic model- 
ing tool, applicator brush and brush cleaner: plus a 
complete illustrated instruction book. For complete 


new easy way 


filler 


details and prices, write to Sculpture House at the 
above address 

Albert Kellner, Export Manager of Pemco 
Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland, was elected 
president for 1952 of the Baltimore Foreign Trade 
Forum at a recent meeting of this organization 
Pemco Corporation is one of the world's largest 
producers of porcelain enamel frits, glaze frits 
porcelain enamel colors, glaze stains, glass colors 
and related ceramic materials Pottery A\rts 
Supply Division of Pemco manufactures a full line 
of materials for pottery hobbyists, ceramic teachers 
and commercial potters. 

(Continued on page 6-a) 
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Send for yA 


make CHARG 
DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 
ano EQUIPMENT 
over 500 items 


PENNA. 
A DUTCH 

ed | DESIGNS 
“Complete, fully B8Y2" x 11 — 24 
illustrated, Instruc- pages for ceramists, 


tion Book artists, students 


$1.25 postpaid $1.25 postpaid 
@ BOTH FOR $2.00 @ 


JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 


BOX 201 ORELAND, PA. 


SIMPLIFIED an 
CERAMIC 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
FOR SUMMER CRAFT 
PROGRAMS 


WITH SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Write today for the lesson plans which will help you 
start your program of linoleum block printing. Hunt 
Pen Co. products for this subject are Speedbal! cutters, 
sets, inks, broyers, presses 
supply house 


All at your regular school 








Write today for your FREE Copy 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 





“Euerything jor Leathercraft” 


149 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA.s 








C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN 1, W. J. 
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ALABASTINE 
ART 
COLORS 


ALABASTINE 
ART COLOR 
Jae 


ALABASTINE 
“FINGER-TIP” 
SOLUTION 





More Colorful . . . Stimulating Results 
with ALABASTINE ART COLORS . . . 


USE ALABASTINE art colors 
for posters, murals, free expres- 
sion, and other school art projects. 


DIVISION OF CHICAGO BRONZE AND COLOR WORKS 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


2673 W. Grand Ave. 
Specify ALABASTINE ART COLORS 


\ 


The Ideal Medium... made 
especially for school use. 


An array of 13 BRILLIANT 
PERMANENT colors — plus 
black and white. 


*% Easy to mix and blend 

Quick drying, with complete even 
coverage 

Economical—you pay for only 
concentrated color 

Non-Toxic—harmlesstoskin and clothing 

Smooth, free flowing 

Exceptionally opaque 

Never freezes 

Never spoils 


See your School Supply Dealer 


oy 


on your requisitions. 














The child's 
painting .. . 

im, 2 serious effort. 
Almost as 

. painstaking as 
- our adult 
business of 
turning out 

the finest 

brushes for 

the young 

artist to use. 


Write today on your school stationery for 
free 40 page catalog. 
brush mfg. corp. 


119 bleecker st. 
new york 12, n. y. 





POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios. 


SS NEVER BEFORE 
D 
otter SO Low a prict 


DESIGNED For SCHOOL USES: 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

trol provides speed range from 38 to 130r.p.m. Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
or write for complete literature. 


B a | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 5-a) 


For Unique, Artistic Gifts, Jane Griffith 
Pottery House offers you, through its new catalog 
a complete shopping service of gift items 

For several years the original and artistic skill of 
Jane Griffith has resulted in a successful and grow- 
ing business in a wide variety of ceramic items 
Recently she has added a whole new line of gift 
items to her business 

The 20-page catalog, just published, illustrates 
describes, and prices some of the many gift items 
that will be of particular interest to art minded 
people who are looking for just the right gift 
Through her experience as a designer and producer 
of unique ceramic items, Jane Griffith has selected 
a line of gifts that is in keeping with the high 
standards of design and workmanship which have 
always characterized her products. You are sure to 
find in this catalog many gifts you have had in 
mind to buy but have been unable to locate ina 
gift shop. Here is a list that gives you an idea of 
the variety of items available to you: milk glass 
original pottery pieces of all kinds, glassware 
black ironware, hand-hooked mats, table linens 
salt and pepper shakers, lamp shades, brushes and 
brooms, leather goods, tinware, woodenware 
brassware 

For your copy of this new gift catalog, write t« 
Jane Griffith Pottery House, Oreland, Pennsy| 
vania and enclose 15 cents for handling and post 
age 

* * 

A New Approach to Leathercraft i; 
offered by X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. Two 
new kits now being marketed present the craftsman 
with advanced projects made up so that any be 
ginner can complete them. In one of the kits, the 
Leather Desk Set, there are five items: calendar, 
desk pad, pen stand, memo book and letter opener 
The other kit, the Home Utility Set, contains a 
jewelry box, ash tray and picture frame. Both sets 
include all necessary materials with the leather 
precut to exact size and shape. Full and detailed 
illustrated instructions are provided. See these 
new kits at your handicraft store or write X-acto 
Crescent Products Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., for complete details 


Bergen Brush Supplies has recently issued a 
new catalogue offering a complete line of brushes 
under the trade name ‘‘Beramic"’ for use in Ceramic 
and China Painting. Free copies are available 
upon request. Write to Bergen Brush Supplies 
110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. for your 
““Beramic”’ line catalog. 


A Useful Folder on finger painting has just 
been made available to you by Milton Bradley 
Company. Printed in full color it gives you in- 
formation that will be of help in organizing and 
carrying out finger painting projects. It gives the 
materials you need, how to prepare them for use 
applying the paint, and describes and tells how to 
use some common strokes. It also gives: informa- 
tion on blending colors to create interesting effects 
how to add colors as you work, and how in other 
ways to create varied and interesting finger paint 
designs and compositions 

For your free copy of this new folder, write to 
Mr. Robert Barrett, Milton Bradley Company, 74 
Park St., Springfield 2, Mass., and ask for a copy 
of ADVENTURES IN COLOR 
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DISCOVERING DESIGN IN GROWING FORM 


SW 


The plant is a star form. The grada 
tion of leaf sizes sets up a rhythmic, 
zigzag formation, the direct line of 
which is a spiral 


NATURE CREATES 


MOBILES 


The basic elements of design—Line, Form, Space, 
and Texture with their variations through living 
motion or Growth—create our very existence. 


ESTHER deLEMOS MORTON 


HE exploration of motion has become a challenging 

and important factor in the quest for design essentials. 
The answers to line and form in movement can well be 
explained through the making and observation of flexible 
moving forms which can turn with the breeze, dangle in 
space, or be rotated by hand to create lines of direction 
These animated abstractions can well serve as mannequins 
for the inspiration of creative motifs and patterns in 
design. Today such forms, known as mobiles, indicate 
progress in the research and basic study of design and its 
functions. 

All creations and modifications of Nature are designs 
of moving, changing forms. Plants, because of slow 
growth, may appear static but look again and consider 
Their stems, leaves, and. entire balance are twisting 
turning, moving upward and outward lines of mobile 
action. Imagine the dynamic line which could result 
should the line of growth of the star-shaped aloe above 





be accelerated. A very slow motion camera would show 
this exactly as it isfor scientific purposes but such a technical 
record is not essential to the designer who prides himself 
upon his intellect plus imagination for creative ideas. For 
the sake of increasing interest, the designer can infinitely 
project his interpretations beyond the realm of realism. 


For example, in the sharp, tongue-like forms of the 
leaves of the aloe one sees flattened, conical shapes with 
zigzag tooth-like edges of graded texture. Exaggeration 
of any of these qualities can lead to very interesting 
decorative results. The unfolding, rotating, and reaching 
outward motion could be interpreted with a conical spiral 


line and unfolding accents of long, pointed forms varying 
in degree of texture. Space might be accented with wire 
outlines. Variation in sizes of these forms and spaces 
will give the large, medium, and small areas necessary 
for interest and optical balance. A consideration of the 
balance of the whole mobile and its purpose for hanging 
or display upon a base will determine the essentials of 
unity needed for a totally successful decorative result. 


Such third-dimensional experiments offer invigorating 


creative experiences for the lower grades and become the 
nucleus of increased research toward design development 
for the upper levels. 





The graceful double turn of the 
carnation leaves below might 
convey to the designer the 
illusion of shimmering, rotat- 
ing forms poised for flight 
Long, tapered pieces of wire 
screening, lightweight metal 
and wire could be the medi- 
ums—twisted to such a sym- 
metrical turn and held at the 
base with a brad or small 
screw allowing these shapes to 
rotate upon a free-form base 
of wood or plastic 

















DYNAMIC 
LINES OF 
FORCE— 


STATIC 
TEXTURED 
FORMS 


WL 


The Hail of Invertebrate Paleontology and the Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall at the Chicago Natural History Museum have 
dioramas by artist George Marchand which recall Nature's design forms from millions of years ago. In these accurate 
creations from Nature we see positive examples of the two opposing ruling factors of the universe—Dynamic Force and 
Static Form, the basis for all design. 

The fish above, swimming against the current, set up dynamic lines of opposition depicting swift motion 

Below, the repetition of circular coral forms in many sizes and varied groupings creates a fascinating pattern of 
static texture. 
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DESIGNS 
FROM 
THE SEA 


An Integrated 
Unit, Second 
Grade Style 


ELEANOR HUNGER 
THELMA B. HEIDINGER 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


HEN our art teacher came to the second graders’ 

room at Freeman School and saw the fine sea shells 
and stones which they had collected during the summer, 
she suggested that we draw some of the interesting things 
which we had been discussing in connection with our 
study of the sea. Shells, coral, divers, sunken ships 
bathosphere, sharks, turtles, octopus, and jellyfish were 
drawn. There were enough things to make a complete 
unit and we were off to a lot of fun. We enjoyed making 
clay models of divers, fish, and shells; a large papier- 
mache fish and a large mural were also made. We even 
wrote stories and poems and made up our number games, 
all in “deep-sea language.” 


THE MURAL: We discussed the things that we would 
like best to show in our mural, then decided where we 
would like each part to be placed. Nancy suggested that 
the bathosphere be put in the middle because it would be 
the large stand would make a good center-of-interest for the 


design. Others suggested that deep-sea divers and 
octopus could be balanced by placing a shark and a 
sunken ship on the other side of the picture. The octopus 
should be happy and smile lazily toward the center of the 
picture. The real skeleton of a sea horse was brought to 
class so we could see how to make one in our picture. The 
children decided that all the other smaller objects could 
be placed around to fill the remaining spaces. 


Four committees proceeded to make the layout with 
white chalk before we colored the mural. During the 
coloring we often stopped to talk about the colors to see 
if we had repeated them throughout the picture and also 
to see if we had balanced the light and dark colors. Ob- 
jects which did not show up were outlined with black 
chalk to make them stand out. When this decorative 
panel was completed it was hung in the front of the room 
for all to enjoy. Everyone is satisfied because he had a 
share in drawing and coloring our mural. 
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NATURE'S DESIGN 
MATERIALS 


HIS is a story about a woman who became a teacher— 

without intending to! Her name is Katherine Eubanks. 
Every day, for a long time, Miss Eubanks brought flower 
arrangements to the school a block from her flower shop 
because the children loved them. They finally persuaded 
her to teach them arrangement 


“Flower arrangements are a natural for children,’’ she 
discovered, and where there are few flowers, children can 
look for all kinds of things with which to make design 
studies from nature. 


Of course, few things can match the sense of adventure 
linked with bringing back loot from the countryside, and 
even when schools are located in communities where all 
families have gardens, there is an added goal in taking a 
nature hike to hunt for material to meet a specific idea. 
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A field trip yielded driftwood, rocks, foxtails, dried 
dock of a beautiful brown, and green umbrella plant 


SONYA LOFTNESS 
CORTE MADERA, CALIFORNIA 


Arrangements of dried grasses, dried leaves, foliage 
ferns, mosses, lichens, pebbles, sand and gravel, shells 
wood, rocks—can be equally as effective as arrange- 
ments of cultivated flowers. All kinds of interesting design 
problems can be worked out with Nature's material— 
adventures in texture, color, composition, balance, line, 
and most stimulating of all, problems in imaginative use 
of material. 


Such materials are unlimited for children. With their 
unprejudiced eye they can select without hesitation. 
They have no inhibitions as to use of color, and combined 
with lack of color fear is the eagerness to create ideas, to 
use and combine materials which adults would often not 
even consider. Children like arrangements that tell a story 
but will just as eagerly work on abstract designs. Ask 





the students to choose their subjects before taking a hike, 
so they can search for material to fit a particular problem. 


Arrangements can include any number of ideas: a 
nature arrangement, copying a section of nature, or a 
scene from some part of the trip, such as a rock with 
grasses growing behind it; or a miniature landscape; a 
Japanese arrangement, making use of the triangular 
principle of heaven, man, and earth; an arrangement of 
dried materials; a study to fit a certain space in the home 
or school; a study in foliage; an arrangement to fit a 
certain container; an arrangement that is a study in 
textures; one that will tell a story; an arrangement to 
complement a certain figurine or object the student might 
want to include; an arrangement that is humorous; or a 
study combining wild with cultivated materials. 


Visual aids will help: photographs of flower arrange- 
ments, and an actual demonstration of how to do an 
arrangement are good prerequisites to the field trip. Show 
the students the color wheel and discuss related and com- 
plementary colors. The principle of subordination holds 
good in all flower arrangements: use a lot of one color, 
less of a second, even less of a third—that is, lesser 
amounts of each color as you add them. Darker colors at 
the base give weight and balance but can be reversed 
safely if there is a quantity of flowers at the base. Struc- 
ture of the arrangement can be two- or three-dimensional. 
If the arrangement is to stand against a wall, it can be 
two-dimensional; if it is to be viewed from all sides, it must 


The combination of apples and 
leaves in a Chinese ginger jar, at 
right, shows an excellent sense of 
balance for a ten-year-old; the verti- 
cal line with use of contrasting forms 
and textures makes the right-hand 
arrangement equally successful. 


be three-dimensional. Containers, bowls plates and 
bases are also a matter for design consideration. To make 
flowers, grasses, or foliage stay in place, modeling clay, a 
pin frog, crumpled chicken wire, fern or hedge placed in 
vertical layers, are all excellent; any material that isn’t 
too coarse but compact enough to hold a stem is practical. 


Containers in which to carry materials on the field trip 
are essential. Fragility of dried materials can be pro- 
tected in a box or basket. Both dried and fresh materials 
should be protected from the moisture of hands. If flowers 
are to be picked, a pail of water into which they can be 
plunged immediately is the best way to keep them fresh, 
particularly wild flowers which do not have lasting 
qualities. If this is impractical, wet newspapers will pro- 
tect the stems of freshly-picked blooms. When fresh 
flowers are to be picked, the trip should be taken in the 
early morning or late afternoon, and flowers put immedi- 
ately into cold water. Flowers should be kept in water 
for at least four hours before removing for arrangement. 


Follow-ups after the arrangement class may include 
textile designs of foliage, grasses, and objects from 
nature; block prints, water colors, or other media of 
choice. 


Arrangements provide for versatile art problems. Miss 
Eubanks asks, “What more successful carry-over can there 
be from school to home than design arrangements 
constructed from resourceful materials?” 


Small children particularly like to do flower arrange- 
ments which tell a story. Here the cluster of phlox rep- 
resents smoke billowing from the engine 


+" 
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CREATING 
DESIGN 
WITH 
MATERIALS 


Wire as the dynamic 
line for design creates 
astimulating challenge 
to individual ingenuity. 


A Girl Scout of the fifth grade 
enjoyed our movie so much 
that she made a mobile to 
symbolize the Girl Scout 
pledges 
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MOBILES 


... An Interesting Project in Design 


THELMA B. HEIDINGER 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


ae our seventh and eighth grade students at Free- 
man and Nancy Hill Schools had seen the colored 
film about “Making a Mobile’’ they were enthusiastic 
about trying some mobiles of their own. 

Wire was a new design material to them and the teacher 
thought it would create a challenge to ingenuity and 
creative thinking. After a discussion of the film they 
decided upon a few basic points for working, in order to 
create better designs. They decided that: 

... the wire which we had would be more beautiful if it 
were bent into spiral forms without making sharp bends or 
angles; 

...a mobile should have one center-of-interest or 
attraction which could be made from any of the scrap 
materials which were available—such as cork, colored 





toothpicks, tin, cut paper, yarn, beads, buttons, tree 
ornaments, sequins, or plastic foam—anything which the 
scrap boxes provided; 

...a center-of-interest is not enough—a design would 
look ‘‘empty’’ without other forms placed at proper 
spaces on the wire to make it ‘‘feel’’ well balanced. Since 
the excitement of a mobile is created by its moving and 
turning, the design should be made to look ‘“‘good"’ from 
every direction; 

...it would look “good” to repeat the color of the 
center-of-interest in any of the other forms, thus making 
the design feel more harmonious and add to its beauty; 

..-for safety'’s sake all wire was to be taped at each 
end to prevent students from being cut, scratched, or 
jabbed during the process of shaping it. 

With these things in mind each one made a few sketches, 
chose the one he liked best, and proceeded to form his 
piece of wire. Some hurried to the scrap boxes for pieces 
of materials to make their objects of interest. We were 
lucky enough to have some aluminum clothesline wire in 
100-foot lengths, and to get about 3 pounds of copper 
wire from a local news firm. With that, and scraps of wire 
from an electrical shop, there was enough to go around. 

At one school a large overhead steam pipe provided a 
place to hang the mobiles while they were in process. At 
the other school we strung stovepipe wire above each 
row of work tables to make working more convenient. 


For a final showing the mobiles were projected in color 
and shadow patterns against a beaded screen by using 
two colored spotlights which had several colors of gelatin 
By experimenting it was found that by showing two differ- 
ent colors from each spot, the shadow and color effects 
were fascinating; sometimes very eerie and startling effects 
were produced 


With the aid of the music director, appropriate ‘‘mood"’ 
music was played while the designs were slowly turned 
by the string Some students stood on chairs in back of the 
screen and held their designs over the edge while one 
person stood at each side. Thus it was easy for two or 
three to change places and keep the show going until all 
had a chance to show their mobiles. It was such fun that 
they gave their show to other classes in a darkened room, 
holding their audience for a 45-minute showing. There 
were curtain calls to show some of the mobiles over again 


Those who felt that such design abstractions are perhaps 
only for the art enthusiasts were convinced that making 
mobiles is a lot of fun and that much can be learned about 
such things as balance, rhythm, movement, and repetition 


Someone suggested that mobiles could be made for all 
seasons of the year for home or for window displays 
Wouldn't it be fun to make a Halloween mobile? May- 
be we will try that next October 








STRING 
DESIGN 


JESSIE TODD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Here we see fourth graders work- 
ing on string designs. Mitchell on 
the left is threading her needle 
In the foreground you see a 
curved design in one corner of 


Mitchell's box 


T teacher had made some string designs with curves 
in them. She had made other designs with the string 
arranged in straight lines and placed them where the 
children could see them as soon as they entered the art 
room. As class after class came, the children all said, 
“Will you show us how to curve the string?” 

We collected boxes for the string designs. Children 
brought boxes. Teachers and the bookstore manager 
gave us their empty boxes. Candy boxes were good. 
Nancy had a candy box with a striped design. The 
children liked this kind of box. They thought the stripes 
helped the string design. Stationery boxes were good 
Boxes from frozen vegetables were not good, as they bent 
easily and the sides did not stay straight. 

It was important to have needles with big eyes so that 
children could thread them without spending too much 
time. The majority used an ice pick to punch the holes. 
Some were so eager to begin they didn’t wait to use the 
ice pick but used the ends of pointed scissors—the holes 
were not as neat as those made with the ice pick. 


The teacher explained that the string itself was not 
curved—it was an optical illusion. She drew a rectangle 
on a large piece of white paper and made dots on the left 
side and along the lower edge. (Illustration 1). Then she 
drew a line with a yardstick from 1 to 2. She drew another 
line from 3 to 4, another from 5 to 6, etc., until the lines 
were all drawn. Ass the teacher kept drawing the lines, 
the children laughed with satisfaction as it began to 
look curved. ‘That's the best thing I've seen,’’ one said. 


Illustration 2 shows the order of the path the needle 
traveled to make the curve. It started at 1 and went to 2. 
The needle was then on the outside of the box. The 
needle was pushed into hole 3 and stretched to hole 4. 
The needle was on the outside of the box again. The 
needle was punched into hole 5 and stretched over to 
hole 6, then to 7 and back to 8, over 9, and stretched 
across to 10, and so on until the corner was finished. 


Illustration 3 shows the design finished. String of 
several thicknesses and of different colors was used. 





Three stages in the 
development of a 
string design. 
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One variation of the curved design came about when a 
child had used up the holes on one side and had five 
holes left on another side. ‘Can | put the string back in 
the same hole where | already have some string?” 

The teacher said, ‘Try any way you like. It will be 
interesting to see how your design turns out. You'll invent 
something.” 

The teacher decided she'd help make the string problem 
as glamorous as possible. The school had twine of nine 
colors. The teacher bought warp of orchid, yellow-green, 
and other lively colors. 

Several children pasted black paper in the bottoms of 
their boxes and used light-colored string for the designs. 
This was very satisfactory for all of the colored string 
showed against the black background. One boy painted 
the inside of his box bright blue. Another painted the 
bottom of the box red, and the depth of the box royal 
blue. The strings were white, red, and navy blue. Many 
liked this plan of painting the box inside. 

Some painted pictures and designs inside of the boxes 
but this was not successful as the strings didn't show off 
and the results were a mix-up. 

After the string design was completed the outside of 
the box didn't look neat. Some children painted it. The 
paint covered the string stitches as well as the cardboard 
of the box. Others pasted pieces of colored paper on the 
outside of the box. Very good, sticky paste was needed 
to make the paper really stick to the string. 

We found that boxes 1 inch or 11% inches deep were 
prettier than boxes !4 inch deep. 
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One boy used the string double to make the string lines look 
wider. Some children used the string single in some places 
and double in other parts of the design. 


Some experimented with colored 
paper pasted on the inside of the box. 
Barrie pasted a piece of smooth silver 
paper in the bottom of her small, 
square box which gave the impression 
of a mirror. 


The children also learned something of the limitations of these 
materials when Richard, who is seen below, bent a thin gray 
cardboard and stretched his strings until he had bent it too 
many times and the fragile cardboard collapsed 
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CREATIVE 
HISTORIC 
DESIGN 


DR. ELIZABETH SASSER 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


A head of Christ and, below, 
a head of the Virgin Mary 
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HE desired goal in the teaching of art history is some- 

times confused with the acquisition of lists of names and 
dates. This confusion is given credence by students who 
clutch outlines and blink at masterpiece after masterpiece 
flashing by upon the screen. It is to be suspected that 
there are those who, depending upon their inclination, 
sleep peacefully or cram down a welter of ‘‘greats’’ with- 
out realizing that each canvas or carving is a lively 
problem in design; that it was highly personal to its 
creator; that it was excitingly ‘‘modern’’ to the audience 
before whom it made its first appearance. To capture this 
sort of understanding is the challenge the teacher faces. 
Let us hasten to add that the touchstone is not the dis- 
carding of facts. Facts form the necessary frame upon 
which the picture of mankind's contribution to the arts is 
built. The challenge is that of adding the ‘‘why"’ and the 
‘how’ to the ‘who, when and where.” 


Enlivening the ‘‘how”’ or, let us say, exploring design 
and construction, is the purpose of these paragraphs. De- 
sign treated only in a theoretical and abstract way will 
be rapidly forgotten. Talking and looking must be 
turned into doing. An example of the way in which the 
past can be discovered in terms of a creative design in the 


present is illustrated by a project given to a class in 
History of Sculpture. 

The class is one taught for students in architecture. The 
relationship of architecture and sculpture is of enormous 
importance. It is not enough to sit through lectures stress- 
ing the interdependence of the two media, or to hear talk 
of technique and aesthetics. The Romanesque church 


front will not come alive in the young cities of the Texas 








Panhandle unless something of the problems of the carvers 
in stone who worked at Vezelay and Autun is experi- 
enced. 

Because the Southwest possesses a native form of 
sculpture, capturing the fervor of Romanesque carving, 
the Santos figures are studied by means of sketches 
reading, and, when possible, at firsthand observation. 
This done, the creative problem is to construct a head of 
Christ, the Virgin, or a Saint. Cut paper is the medium 
chosen. It does not involve expensive or elaborate equip- 
ment and is easily malleable. The chance is given to 
experiment with planes, with textures, which a variety of 
cutting methods afford; but the project has another 
value—it is an opportunity to give form to a spiritual 
conception. Without exception the results, done entirely 
outside of class and in the students’ free time, possess a 
sensitivity to a degree far beyond that which might be 
expected. More is learned by facing some of the 
problems of the mediaeval workman than could be even 
touched by the usual method of slides and note-taking, 
used without creative expression. 

Although the problem described is given at the college 
level, the basic premise of art appreciation by creative 
means is as important in the high school and the elemen- 
tary schoolroom. A knowledge of art can be given life 
and vitality through a realization that design is not the 
product or possession of any one age or ages. An 
appreciation of art of all times is inherent in that one who 
will take paper and scissors, paint and canvas, clay or 
wood, and set to work. 






































A feeling for form and texture can 
produce remarkable paper sculpture 
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Another head of the Virgin featured metal foil sculpture 


DESIGN FOR THE YEARBOOK 


CLARIBEL WARD Third-dimensional designs or arrangements fea- 


GLENSHAW, PENNSYLVANIA turing textures bring new inspiration to yearbook 


designing. 
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T THE Shaler High School the art department works 
with the yearbook staff in producing the ‘‘Shal- 
eresque. In order to develop individual design and get 
away from just line drawings interesting illustrative 
effects were achieved with both paper sculpture and 
fabric collage. The paper sculpture on the opposite page 


was a group project wherein the theme of the Arabian 
Nights predominated and gave unity to the sequence of 
the designs 

he group of division pages shown above features 
repetition of pattern and texture which unifies simple 
blocked figure forms of secondary importance 
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DESIGN FORMS 
OF PAPER 
AND PASTE 


STELLA E. WIDER 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


OME might call it papier-mache and the more sophis- 
ticated might even add ‘“‘collage’’ but the classroom 
teacher will probably be more interested if this design 
experience were referred to as old newspapers and paste! 
This paper craft is within the reach of anyone and can 
be enjoyed by all from the primary up. It is inexpensive 
and materials are readily obtained. Should commercial 
paste seem expensive for a large group, ordinary flour 
paste works as well. For young children it works better 
as it is not quite so sticky. Older children, when told 
how to make paste, will be glad to bring small jars of it 
from home. On the average, the proportions of one cup 
of flour to three cups of COLD water does very well. This 
mixture must be allowed to stand about fifteen minutes or 
until the flour is dissolved. Then it should be cooked over 
a very low fire and stirred constantly until it begins to 
look transparent. Should it prove too thick, add hot 
water to avoid lumps. It should be used at once, but will 
keep in a refrigerator for several days without becoming 
sour. A lump of powdered alum will help to preserve it; 
a few drops of oil of cloves is also a good preservative. 








FOLD IN 
THIRDS 





TO MAKE A SIX PETAL 
FLOWER. FORM 
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APICTURFE HANGER 


























An easy paper and paste craft experiment might be a 
wall hanging. Any fairly heavy paper, cardboard, or old 
poster board may form the mounting board. Older pupils 
could cover pieces of cardboard boxes and produce a 
really finished product. An interesting semblance of a 
frame may be made by covering a piece of heavy cord or 
rope with paper or cloth to harmonize with the ensemble. 
In either case, the back of the board should be covered to 
prevent warping and to make a more finished product 
The mount should be thoroughly dry before adding the 
decor. Double mounting in different values, or opposite 
colors, may be used on the background, particularly if one 
wishes to help carry out some color scheme in room decora- 
tion. Having pupils consider color schemes in the home is 
a needed contribution to art training. 


For the paper craft design, cut three or four sheets of 
newspaper to, say, nine by twelve inches. Cover one of 
these pieces of paper with a smooth layer of paste. Lay 
a second paper over it, and press the two together firmly. 
It is a good idea to use a buffer of some kind; an old flat- 
iron is good. Apply a third paper in the same way. A 
fourth paper is not necessary unless the design is to be very 
large or is to have a heavy look. Three layers are usually 
sufficient. All pieces should adhere well to have ideal 
modeling material. 


(Continued on page 7-a 
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CLOISONAL ._ 
DESIGN 





VERA ARNOLD 
SPECIAL LECTURER 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Wire, metal, wood, and paint are the mediums 


of this exciting decorative craft which lends itself 


so readily to jewelry and enamel-type decoration. 


ANY advances have been made through the de- 
velopment of new materials and through new uses 
of already existing ones. For example, the development 
of laminated wood gave rise to otherwise unknown de- 
signs in furniture and building interiors. It was probably 
not intended that laminated woods would take the place 
of already existing material but rather expand structural 
changes through the use of a new material 


In another field of art a similar development has been 
taking place. One of these is the development of a new 









The wire lines of the design are 
held in place with a prepared glue. 


The examples illustrating this article were 
made by the Occupational Therapy De- 
partment at the University of Southern 
California. 


The areas between the wires are filled by using a 
toothpick or small brush to manipulate the heavy 
paint. 


medium that allows the designer the freedom of sensitive 
flow of line in wire placed on wood, metal, and any 
number of materials where soldering or the use of heat 
in any way would be neither feasible nor possible. Not 
intending to imitate nor simulate any already existing 
technique, this new paint hardens like stone and, when 
used in conjunction with wire, the wire design appears 
inlaid. See the accompanying illustrations 


Because of the hard-wearing quality of this paint it is 
readily adapted to the making of jewelry. The equip- 
ment need not be expensive and little is required. The 
process is simple enough for a child to understand, yet 
versatile enough to allow great freedom of expression for 
the creative artist. The name given to this new technique 
is “‘cloisonal painting." The entire worth of cloisonal 
painting is only in proportion to the artistry that makes 
any painting worthwhile. The same principles and ele- 
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ments of art persist. No doubt the same controversies will 
attend. Every original thought or practice departing 
from common acceptance is liable to such a baptism. 


With the increasing shortages of metal and strategic 
materials, discarded objects such as women’s compacts, 
lighters, link bracelets, link belts, brooches, pendants, 
and other articles of personal adornment may be the basis 
for rich design experience. Whatever the form, it can be 
a challenge to fill that space pleasingly. The wearing 
quality of cloisonal paint is exceptionally durable. The 
user has full control over a wide range of color and texture. 


The natural flex of wire lends itself admirably to sensi- 
tive curves. Anyone who can bend a piece of wire with a 
pair of needle-nose.pliers as illustrated can also make the 
various ‘wire lines’ as shown in Illustration A. Wire 
may be twisted in the same manner as crepe paper. 
Twist the wire by doubling it over a pencil and run the 
two wires through a spool, holding the two loose ends 
with pliers and turning the pencil. See Illustration C. Long 
strands of twisted wire may be accomplished in a few 
moments. 


In this technique, wherever one wire crosses over 
another, as in twisted wire, it should be flattened by tap- 
ping the wire on a piece of hardwood ora piece of smooth 
metal with a small hammer to the thickness of a single 
wire. All wires should be tapped lightly from side to 
side in order that they may lie flat against the surface of 
the object they are to decorate. 


To make circles, wrap wire around a round object form- 
ing a coil. Cut the separate coils apart with a diagonal 
cutter (see Illustration D). Graduated sizes of circles are 
made by wrapping the wire on a tapered object such as 
the sharpened end of a pencil. Tap each section of wire 
lightly turning it from side to side so that it will lie per- 
fectly flat. With a toothpick dipped in a specially pre- 
pared wire glue, put a small amount of glue on the wire 
section, placing it on the design. 
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After the design is completed in wire, fill in the areas 
between the wires with the cloisonal paint*, applying it 
either with toothpicks or a small brush, as thick as the wire 
is deep. When dry, in about 24 hours, the surface is 
sanded with No. 280 wet-or-dry emery paper dipped in 
water. From time to time flush the sanding dust from the 
emery paper by repeated dipping in water to keep it cut- 
ting longer. Should shrunken places or bubbles appear, 
fill in and repeat the sanding process. The final polishing 
may be done with an ink: eraser or with No. 600 emery 
paper used dry. 

Inexpensive yet charming personalized jewelry can 
easily be made with this technique. Small pieces of scrap 
aluminum, No. 20 gauge, are still available at war sur- 
plus stores. From these pieces basic forms for pins and 
pendants can be cut with ordinary tin snips or a jewelers 


saw. Dental contour shears are excellent for cutting 
circles. 


*For information regarding this material, write to Vera Arnold, 3830 South Figueroa 
Los Angeles 37, California 





Inexpensive yet charming personalized jewelry can be made 
with ‘‘cloisonal’’ painting. Small scraps of metal or metal 
objects serve as background for this interesting craft of 
combined painting and jewelry craft methods 


A circular bird motif by a student in the Occupational 
Therapy Department at the University of California 
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At left and above are charcoal studies which were simplifi- 
cations of the original glass prints with added textural effects 
The final color designs on the preceding page were the out- 
come of these interpretations 


Here are two of the 
original prints, just 
as they were pulled 
from the glass 


Sc 


The above is an original glass print which has had sections 
accented and textured with opaque paint 
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INTERPRETING 
DESIGN WITH MEDIA 





HE Art Il Class at George Washington High School 

tried a new approach to color. Color—that subject 
which is so definitely alive and vibrant—should have 
personal meaning to the student and should be a growing 
process. e wanted to experience the thrill of creating 
designs of third-dimensional eect in color. 

Our beginning was rather accidental. As we were 
completing our work on block printing, one or two of the 
students began pushing and twirling a brayer over the 
inked glass in diferent patterns. Various impressions 
could be achieved with the glass and printers ink. By 
pressing a clean sheet of newsprint paper over the glass 
and rubbing lightly with a clean brayer, back of a spoon 
or the fingers, these impressions could be made perma- 
nent immediately. 

To demonstrate the many possibilities of glass printing, 
newspapers, brayers, pieces of plate glass, small sticks, 
cheesecloth, old tubes of oil paint, turpentine, and tubes 
of colored printers ink were quickly gathered. A brief 
explanation to the first few students who were ready was 
all that was necessary. This was something new, exciting, 
and different. The idea caught like fire. 

Essentially, we proceeded as follows: heavy glass, 9 
by 12 inches is a convenient size, was placed on news- 
papers on a desk. A group of two or three students often 
worked together, saving time and space. Samples of 
diferent colors were squeezed on the gla:s, then with the 
brayer, colors were blended carefully together. We found 
that a vigorous rolling of the brayer will produce only a 
“muddy” color; a careful blending and lifting of the 
brayer will give a delightful mixture of colors, tones, and 
shapes. We used cheesecloth to wipe out oil paint for a 
white accent on the print. For the most part, students 
seemed to enjoy ‘‘jumping’”’ into the process, using fingers 
and hands to blend colors and coming to the end of each 
session with oil paint to their elbows. The fact that they 
were releasing their emotions in a creative manner 
accounts for the success of our endeavor. 

We discovered many things. Different types of paper 
gave varying results. Cleaning materials provided other 
variations—a little turpentine swished around on the 
glass gave another chance for one or more prints. These 
were obviously more diluted in color but gave excellent 
texture studies. 


APPROACH 
TO COLOR 


EVELYN McCONNELL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Photographs by Joe Kassler and Jerry Kerkhof 


Students were now asking such questions as ‘What 
color should | use with this shade of green?”’ and “What 
do | mix to get tan?”’ So it was time to seek the answers 
to some of these questions concerning color theory. At 
this age when creativity is at a low ebb it is difficult for 
some students to produce lively, imaginative designs on 
paper. However, with a dozen glass prints before them 
the students had something definite to inspire them. Here 
they could see forms transparent elements, and _ inter- 
locking shapes which they had created, even if it were 
quite by accident. 

The students went to work in different ways. Some were 
able to use the glass print just as it was pulled from the 
plate—perfect in design and color. Other prints needed 
improvements or revisions. Some areas were blocked out 
and sometimes accented lines were added to lead to the 
center of the design. Collage effects including cut paper, 
wire, and sponge were added to a few prints. Here was 
an excellent opportunity to re-emphasize the basic 
design principles such as balance, line of rhythm, center 
of interest, and proportion. Some students chose to experi- 
ment directly on the glass print with charcoal which could 
easily be rubbed out. Others took newsprint paper and 
made small sketches in which they reorganized elements 
in the original print. A few made composite designs by 
taking interesting parts from several glass prints. India 
ink textures and splashes of opaque paint were not for- 
gotten in our effort to unify our designs. 

he group began to realize that a stable color harmony 
could result only from a well-organized value plan where 
balance and harmony in design areas were carefully 
thought out in patterns of light and dark. Using charcoal, 
we made a separate value plan from the selected prints. 

The next step was easy. We devised our color har- 
monies, keeping in mind that wherever we had indicated a 
dark tone on our value sketch there should be a dark color 
to insure a well-unified composition. We were not bound 
by the triad, split complementary, or other set harmonies 
but branched out, gaining experience in combining colors 
that were pleasing. We discussed the theory of color and 
its use in business and home as a need was indicated. 
Color for us became alive! 
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SPACE IN 
DESIGN 


JANE GEHRING 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
EUGENE, OREGON 


Photographs by the Eugene Vocational School 
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In the first experiment black paper was cut into 
several interesting sizes of rectangles which 
were used for our study of space division 


O RECREATE interest in posters and to combat inter- 

ruption of other work by our city’s annual safety poster 
contest, we started the year with a study of space—an 
element of design, the understanding of which is of prime 
importance to any art problem the high school pupil ap- 
proaches. Whether it is two-dimensional figure drawing, 
landscape, textile, or poster design, or if it is a three- 
dimensional architectural problem, sculpture, or weaving 
all require consideration of the element space. 

It was apparent that these students’ ideas about space 
were quite vague but with discussion they began to realize 
how dependent we are upon the vertical space experience 
resulting from the pull of gravity and upon the horizontal 
space experience due to the earth’s crust. Then other 
physical facts came into the discussion. Horizontals that 
are above the earth must be supported by verticals. Size 
is important in our ideas about objects in space. Because 
we use ourselves as a referent, things that are larger appear 
to be closer to us. An observation of objects from the 
windows and about the classroom led to a discussion of 
perspective in relation to an idea of space. Then trans- 
parency was observed as a medium in spatial representa- 
tion because windows and screens are in front of what we 
see, but allow us to see beyond them: From there, it was 
observed that although one part of a building was hidden 
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Above is seen the result of the second experiment 
involving the addition of transparent design areas 


from view, we assumed that it was behind another and 
not that it did not exist, so we arrived at overlapping 
planes. 9 


One of the pupils introduced the word ‘“oalance” so | 
knew we should try to understand that word before pro- 
ceeding. Some of the pupils had experience with weights 
and fulcrums, but to clarify the conception for everyone 
| used the example of the teeter-totter and a heavy person 
being able to balance a smaller one. ‘‘Positive’’ and 
‘negative’ were also added to their vocabularies 


| felt we were now ready for the first problem dealing 
with space. Each pupil was given two sheets of paper— 
one white and one black. | explained that the white 
paper, in this problem, was their negative area and the 
black paper their positive area. The black paper could 
be cut into a square and several rectangles to create an 
interesting space division; they should pay as much atten- 
tion to the negative areas in relation to the whole space 
as to the positive areas. All pupils tried a number of 
arrangements of black on white, sketching on scratch 
paper those they liked so they would have good ones to 
choose from before pasting down their final choices. Al- 
though they confined themselves to horizontals and verti- 
cals, you can see the results were varied. 





When this problem was completed they studied Mon- 
drian’s paintings, advertising layouts in modern maga- 
zines, and the architecture of LeCorbusier, Mies van der 
Rohe, and Frank Lloyd Wright so they could understand 
what they were doing in relation to practical application 
of space problems. 

The second problem was another two-dimensional 
space division involving transparent areas with a few solid 
black areas. Our materials were pen, ink, and rulers; the 
students did an exceedingly fine job, considering that we 
did not possess ruling pens. 

The third problem was to create an interesting spatial 
situation on an 8- by 20-inch piece of white paper, using 
the same elements as problem two. Each pupil made at 
least four plans on newsprint. 

The climax was at hand! Problem four was to use the 
newsprint sketches, converting them to safety posters. 
They could add color here. Naturally the colors were, for 
the most part, yellow, green, and red. Some of their 
transparent areas became sections for lettering; the solid 
areas quite frequently became safety signs. They couldn't 
resort to a figure in the center and lettering on the top and 
bottom—their plans were before them and they had to 
integrate the lettering and idea into a ‘‘whole’’ design. 
One of the pupils said, “You know, | was looking at some 
signs around town and | think our posters are better 
looking than lots of them.” 

Another replied, ‘Yes, they really look professional.” 


YOUR DRIVING nen 








The third experiment involved creat- 
ing interesting spatial development 
with the preliminary solid and trans- 
parent forms 


The arrangements of form and space 
achieved in preliminary study served 
as the plans for the safety poster 
designs 
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WITH BOTH HANDS 


AND CHALK 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 
MARION, IOWA 


ATURE seems to show a preference for designs of 
formal balance, as her various creations in plant and 
animal life demonstrate. Man, too, shows a preference 
for designs of formal balance wherever he wishes to 
dramatically stress an issue by expressing the same form- 
ing idea, twice. The symmetrical parts of a doorway, the 
matching structures of most public buildings, the spires of a 
cathedral, illustrate this. 

Because of the requirements of our present civilization, 
only one of our two hands receives special training. And, 
since the movements of our right hand are directed by the 
thinking power of the left side of our brain, and the move- 
ments of our left hand by the thinking power of the right 
side of our brain, we are giving special training to only 
part of our thinking mechanism as well. 

It is understandable, therefore, that cooperative move- 
ments—or matching movements—of both hands are 
helpful in relieving tension and nervous strain. 

When both hands are moved in unison to achieve a 
design, a strong, dramatic effect is created. Since in 
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In all three illustrations the student was required to develop 
form-movements from the center of the lower border of the 
design area 


working thus the child can primarily concentrate on 
composition— because the more or less symmetrical sides 
balance each other—he is able to transmit his forming 
idea to his design, thereby becoming aware of the first 
requirement of ornamental planning. 

Drawing with the unskilled hand, together with the 
skilled one, is not quite as difficult as it would seem. Like 
the singer who can carry a tune will strengthen the efforts 
of the hesitant, so the identical movements of the trained 
hand will strengthen and smoothen the movements of the 
other. 

For a simple approach to the project, the art teacher 
may: 1—Limit the Field of Exploration by setting 
down definite requirements for the design. He may ask, 
for instance, that form movements shall develop trom the 
vertical center line of the design field—or from the 
corners, or from upper and lower border, or from the sides 
or from any other specified location in both halves of the 
design field. Such a requirement still leaves room for 
individual initiative but simplifies the selective task. The 
illustrated designs show how completely different designs 
can be developed from the same forming idea. 

The main issue discussed, the art teacher may 2— 
Explain the General Rules to be adopted. One of 
these rules maintains that provided space be filled en- 
tirely by the design and that background be made part 
of it. A second rule requires that one color dominate the 





others so that a clear design may result. And a third 
rule specifies that any of the painted forms have definite 
limitations. 

When the children are ready for action the art teacher 
may: 3—Supply His Students with the Means for 
Expression. Crayon-type chalks which do not rub off as 
easily as chalk, are selected of equal size and color—a 
splendid opportunity to use up those broken pieces!— 
and rubbed upon sandpaper to achieve equally slanting 
ends. Construction paper—white, black, or colored— 
might be firmly attached to a drawing board with gummed 
tape because the two-handed action requires fixation. 


Easels may be used to advantage, if available. A vertical 
center line is drawn—or only marked on upper and lower 
border—to assist the eye in a fair division of the designing 
field. 

It is a good idea to have the child first try each hand 
separately to use the chalk. He will soon find that if he 
applies pressure upon one of the crayon's edges he may 
influence the appearance of a form by creating sharp 
edges on one side and softly blended color values on the 
other. The child will take advantage of such means of 
expression as he becomes increasingly absorbed in his 
work, 

The ensuing original designs, because of their simplic- 
ity and balanced composition, are ideally suited for 
block printing and stencil pointing on linen. Thus, they 
are enriched with the detail supplied by the texture of the 
material. Applied to the cover of a book, or to a table 
mat, the design may be put to practical use. 

In this manner a forceful and refreshing method of de- 
signing—permitting strongly motivated, two-handed com- 
position—will help the child to recognize the relationship 
between a fundamental idea and its resulting design! 


Left: Space was to be filled entirely with form elements of 
definite limitations. The choice of colors was limited to three 
with one color dominating the others 


Large enough pieces of black or white construction paper were 
used to permit free movements of both hands; yet not so large 
that the eyes could nct easily survey the area without shifting 
Chalk-type crayons were the medium 
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FREE DESIGN 
IN TOKYO 


Chalk strokes designated the space- 
breaking in this experiment. 


KEITH WALLACE 

ART SUPERVISOR 
NARIMASU ELEMENTARY 
TOKYO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL, JAPAN 


HEN we teach design in our elementary school, we 
frequently place emphasis on free rather than 
formal effects. Those students who ordinarily feel in- 
competent in art often find in this type of problem that 
they are inventive and produce results surprising to them- 
selves. For this kind of design lesson we frequently take 
subjects they have been studying in natural science, both 
because of the richness in motifs and because this tie-in 
with their studies is enjoyable to the students. Recently 
in one of our design lessons we used insects for our 
subject. 
As an introduction | showed the class Japanese wood- 
block prints of dragonflies and mosquitoes. The second 


step was for each child to choose an insect, then make 
several drawings of this insect from different angles. For 


some of these insects it was necessary to use reference 
books. 

When the children were ready to make the designs, 
they chose from a collection of dark-colored construction 
paper 12 by 18 inches, and colored chalk. The only 
instruction was to choose chalk that would show up well 
and be effective with their paper. 

he next step was to paint, with black tempera, insects 
that the class had practiced. While the black insects 
should be painted on the chalk areas, they need not be 
confined to these areas. Also, some of the insects should 


be large and others small. When the black paint was 
dry, white tempera was then used to paint the same 
insects. The problem here was to complete the design so 
that it would be balanced both spatially and in terms of 
color distribution. By making some of the white insects 
overlap the black ones and some of the shaded areas, it 
was found that the design was more tied together. Stu- 
dents were also encouraged to find diferent ways of 
painting their insects: some might be painted in solid, 
some outlined, or a combination of both techniques 
might be used. 


At the end of the period we found that we had a wide 
variety of exciting and sometimes sophisticated designs. 
One girl had made her beetles all going up in one direc- 
tion. :.When it was put on the bulletin board we cut a 
beetle from black construction paper, bent the legs, and 
had a large three-dimensional beetle climbing over the 
edge of the white mat into the picture. Carol made some 
huge ants; Bill made three tiny spiders on a small chalk 
area; Pat had his black ants going up and down his page 
and his white ones marching across. 


Finally we looked in the natural-science book for other 
subjects that we might have used in the same manner. 
Some suggestions were shrimp, crayfish, lobsters, crabs, 
and sea shells. 


Suggestions for using the chalk were 

Rub the chalk on the side. Do not rub it repetiti- 
ously or smooth it in, because if it is too solid the 
paint will not be absorbed into the paper 

The shaded areas should be rectangular in shape 

Rectangles should be of various sizes and direc- 
tion 

To make the design look continuous, some of the 
rectangles should go off the paper; however, they 
should not project beyond all four corners of the 
design 

There should not be more than five shaded areas 
as too many will make the design appear spotty 
If the rectangles do not fill the paper sufficiently, 
they can be enlarged 








VARIATION WITHIN 
LIMITATIONS IN EGYPT 


IRMGARD S. CHRISTMAS 
CAIRO AMERICAN SCHOOL 
MAADI, EGYPT 


Students between the ages of twelve and fifteen 


years need specific challenges in order to grow 
with art. 


E ARE a small school, but the majority of our 

children, mostly the children of American parents 
located for the time being in Egypt, are very interested in 
drawing. Throughout our elementary schoo! they have 
constant opportunity to use art materials which develop 
taste and imagination. The majority of our teachers come 
from the larger centers of education in the States—and 
know and understand that free expression is the basis of all 
art activities in the grade school. 

We have found, however, that there is a good deal of 
discontent among the upper school pupils with free ex- 
pression techniques which were their pride and joy in the 
lower school. So it was decided to try bringing the art 
work of this group more under the articulated control of 
the student, by presenting a series of design problems. 
We used simple experiments stressing the relationship be- 
tween lines and areas. These were first worked out in 
black and white and similar projects were later done in 
color. 

Just a mere repetition of units has no art value, of 
course, but it was fun trying for as many variations of the 
theme as we could make. The discipline of realizing that 
an art lesson is not necessarily stereotyped because it has 
































set limitations gave the boys and girls of the upper school 
a stronger sense of responsibility and a new stimulation 
toward the ultimate purpose of art. The climactic chal- 
lenge came when we discovered that each one could make 
his own rules and set his own pattern—and so our art 
department was definitely rescued from a momentary 
decline. 


The work illustrated here is that of several individuals, 
their ages ranging from twelve years through fifteen years. 
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RUBBED 
CRAYON 


‘A means of stimulating design interest with 
young students” 


JESSIE TODD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T ABOVE right we see Mary rubbing over the 
ladies she cut from manila drawing paper. She 
is using newsprint for her design. Notice that she is 
using a peeled crayon. You can tell that the crayon 
is not very short because all of her fingers are on the 
crayon as she pushes it across the paper and holds 
the paper with her other hand. The design result is 
better if the peeled crayon is not too short. 


Connie, next to Mary, is adding arms to her girls 
Notice how relaxed she looks. This is good work 
fora warm day. 


At right, Carol of grade six made her design and 
painted some white on the girls’ sweaters, adding 
black to some of them. Now she adds more white. 
She drew a girl in pencil on manila drawing paper 
and placed three more pieces of paper under the 
one with the drawing on it, cutting all four papers at 
one time. She rubbed over the four girls which look 
dark in the design. Then she drew around the cut 
shapes of the girls to make her line designs which are 
seen among the rubbed figures. 
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Paul, seen at right, plays with his rubbed 
tree pattern and adds black at the top 
and bottom. 


David, grade five, cut four trees at one 
time and rubbed over them. Then he 
painted more trees freehand. The white and 
black paint give accents to the design. 
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The children enjoyed ‘Rubbed Design” 
very much. Since the work was done 
quickly, each child could make four or 
five designs in one class period. This is a 
valuable technique for it gives every 
child the opportunity to create one de- 
sign after another. 


Appreciation is hard to measure. We 
can be reasonably sure that the children 
who made these designs will be more 
observing when they see interesting re- 
peat design in textiles at home and in 
the stores. 
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CHILD FANCY 
THE BEGINNING OF DESIGN 


ANNA DUNSER 
ART DIRECTOR 
MAPLEWOOD, MISSOURI 


RT is a wide field and a good one for encouraging 
the use of imagination. Children have strange, 
weird, and beautiful fancies in their pictures. The teacher 
often gives assignments to bring out their fancies. She 
may suggest drawings of things never seen on land or sea 
and when children understand that they are to use their 
imagination they do not hesitate to give their opinions 
through art materials. 

Fairies are a good subject for small children. ‘Make a 
picture of a fairy as you think a fairy looks,” says the 
teacher, after some discussion of fairies in general; and 
the lesson need not end with figures, for the children like 
to picture fairy houses, trees and flowers, and even fairy 
animals. The child continues to build more and more 
fanciful pictures. The paint may be mixed to provide un- 
usual blues, pinks, mauves, orchids, turquoise, and cream. 
If the teacher feels that she cannot mix such colors, just 
adding white to any of the colors will give an enticing 
assortment 

An enterprising second grade teacher tells the children 
she will bring her fairy into the room. She steps into the 
hall and returns, pretending her fairy is standing on her 
hand, and describes him in detail. Then, with an upward 
swing of her arm she lets the fairy fly away. The children 
draw the teacher's fairy as she described it or they draw 
their own little fairy as they like it to be. 

Children a little older—eight nine, or ten years old— 
like to draw imaginary creatures. If the children have 
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“| thought my first graders 
had little imagination until | 
played with them in the yard 
one day and asked them to 
pretend thateachhadakitten. 
They stroked their kittens 
lovingly. When it was time 
to go back to the classroom 
| asked them to leave their 
kittens outdoors. But do you 
know, every one of those chil- 
dren took their kittens with 
them and put them in their 


desks."” 
A First Grade Teacher 


become tense in their drawing, encourage them to swing 
the whole arm quickly, draw a funny animal or person as 
big as the page, then finish the work more slowly and 
carefully. The big, quick sweep of the arm produces 
smooth curves and swinging lines. When the objects 
drawn are not naturalistic, the children will swing without 
the fear that they will not look right. 


Another method to help children use imagination and 
draw freely is to use the side of a short piece of crayon 
with the paper removed. The big masses are put in with 
the flat crayons and accents are made with the crayon 
point. Finger paints, too, encourage fanciful compositions 
in which quite often nobody but the artist knows the mean- 
ing. Weird pictures in finger paints, in paint, or in crayon 
may help the children overcome some worry. 


Children twelve years old or older like to use their 
imagination on prehistoric monsters or ‘shapes of things 
to come." They like to plan the machines and buildings 
of the future. Things fanciful are not confined to two- 
dimensional art. Pupils invent in paper, cardboard, wood, 
and clay. A boy with a hammer, saw, and a few nails can 
build ships, airplanes, and buildings of new design and as 
long as he is inventive, which means using his imagination, 
he is growing in power to do things. But if he is given 
definite instructions and directions to saw on the line, 
nail where told, and produce something that Mother or 
Dad can use, he has left the realm of art and the realm 
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of education. He is merely a worker without imagination 
and he doesn't need to be in school to be that. 

Paper sculpture is another source of much original and 
fanciful creative work in three dimensions. The children 
may begin with two sheets of paper of contrasting colors— 
one dark and one light. A sixth grade teacher asked the 
children to cut large circles from one of the pieces, then 
suggested that the paper from which the circle was cut be 
used for the first experiment. John twisted his red paper in 
various ways to see how it would look on the white sheet. 
He found that he could pull the pointed end of the red 
paper through the opening and when he found an inter- 
esting shape he stapled it to the white paper. Then he 
stapled his red circle to the upstanding red paper. Paper 
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favors for parties, decorations for tables, flowers for lapel 
pins could be made. Larger compositions are used for 
posters, window decorations, and Christmas trees. 

Every teacher will think of material suitable and avail- 
able to her particular group of pupils and give them op- 
portunity to experiment. She should not hesitate because 
she herself cannot foresee the end result. If she had clearly 
in mind how she wanted the creations to look, there 
would be little chance for the children to use their own 
imagination. 

The purpose is to keep the children using and exercising 
their natural gift of invention in the primary and through 
the intermediate grades right into high school. 


\David discovered the fascinating motif which can be made by 
holding a short length of croyon at the center and turning it 
both directions. In the crayon drawing below he used this 
motif for leaf texture 
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SPRING 
IN DESIGN 


JESSIE TODD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Kaye Yum paints a very large branch which filled 
a third of the foreground of the mural. On the 
branch you see a bird on her nest. This bird, being 
in the foreground, was larger than any house on 
the mural. Children do charming things as they 
plan. This large mother bird on the big branch is 
a symbol of spring. The light spots you see on 
the branch are pink blossoms. The other children 
particularly liked what Kaye painted because 
they had not thought of making a branch like that. 
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The simple forms of a child's lim- 
ited conception make him a 
natural designer. Notice Kaye 
Yum's direct and original ex- 
pression of a bird on a nest. 





Look at the top and bottom of the 
picture at right and you will find two 
small but fascinating expressions of bird 
forms in the scene. They suggest many 
design variations 


It was spring and the double doors of the library were swung open for 
most of the day. To look out on a dark, gray wall, the children thought, 
was rather gloomy, so the teacher said, ‘‘Let's try this. Each use a piece 
of colored paper and quickly add just enough detail to make the house 
interesting. Cut the house out of the colored paper and paste it on the 
big wrapping paper hung on wires at the front of the room."’ Each 
child pasted his wherever he wished. To make the trees they took light 
green or dark green paper, quickly spattered blossoms here and there, 
then cut out a green tree form and pasted it on the mural. 


During the next class period, as seen at left, the big mural was laid on 
the floor. The spaces between the houses and trees were painted. The 
lake was added, and the sky. The mural adds color to the wall. The 
children had fun making it. 
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ABSTRACT 
ANIMALS 


EVELYN SURFACE 
ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA 


T° ABSTRACT the drawing, they 
eliminated many of the curved 
lines in favor of straight ones, letting 
them meet at various angles. Ex- 
aggeration of the animals’ bodies 
furthered the design. Such details as 
claws, ears, and tails simply became 
smaller abstract forms. The large parts 
of the body were studied for interest- 
ing spaces which would lend large, 
medium, and small areas to the space- 
breaking of the design. The back- 
grounds were treated in the same way. 


A blunt, flat crayon was used to 
make a wide, sharply shaded line 
which emphasized the pattern and 
unity of the design. 
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From the source file on Animals, 
each student in the art class at 
Escondido Union High School 
selected the animal of his own 
choice for his design study. Then 
each made an original drawing 
with suitable backgrounds, using 
leaf forms, rocks, branches, hills, 
or other elements as he desired, 
trying for limited detail and 


simple forms. 





To further this study some used 
the original line drawing on a 
larger, better quality paper and 
rendered their designs in flat 
color areas with tempera out- 
lined with black. We mixed 
our paint on small pieces of 
scrap glass and colors were 
passed from one student to 
another, thus keeping waste to 
a minimum. Each area of the 
designs was painted a diferent 
color which gave good practice 
in mixing. By stopping to dis- 
cuss the effect of one color used 
next to another, these students 
became conscious of color rela- 
tion and the optical effect of 
one color next to another, or 
juxtaposition of color. 


The illustration at left shows one of the designs 


which was worked in full color with wax crayon. 
Color study was introduced by choosing either warm 
or cool color schemes for the animals, with back- 
grounds of the opposite side of the color wheel. We 
found that when the crayon was held flat, using the 
shading from the inner edge of each form, the effect 
was most satisfactory 
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WITHOUT A 
NEEDLE 


MARY C. KING 
DIRECTING TEACHER 
NOSS LABORATORY SCHOOL 


ROBERT J. CRONAUER 

ART SUPERVISOR 

CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


RANDMOTHER TIPPY-TOE lost her needle and 

couldn't sew: What Grandmother didn't know was 

that she could have made a lovely sampler without her 
needle if she had only thought of crayon stitching. 

The discovery of crayon stitching was a real find for our 
nine-year-olds in the fourth grade. It all began when we 
were admiring the colorful designs we had placed on the 
bulletin board. These designs were planned with soft white 
chalk on 9- by 12-inch manila paper and colored with 
crayons from our scrap box. 

“Linda's design is not like the others,” remarked 
Charles. Linda had used an up-and-down stroke that 
looked like needlework. Her flower-like design looked 
as if it had been stitched with bright red and yellow yarn. 
The children called it crayon stitching and asked to make 
one like it. 

The lesson that followed was exciting. Enthusiastic 
children kept repeating, ‘‘Push, pull’’ and exclaiming, 
“It's like handwriting!” The room hummed with the 
thythmic, ‘‘Stitch, stitch."’ There were heavy, stiff designs 
and light, lacy designs—all radiantly beautiful. 
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The idea expanded. As we talked of the beauty of 
autumn, of the variety of color on the campus, Sandra 
suggested that we stitch an autumn scene. 

Again my student teachers and | saw little fingers ex- 
pressing in creative art, either a strong feeling for color 
in each bold stroke or a reverence for beauty in light, 
delicate tones. In each scene there was sharpness and 
vividness in their jewel-like effects. 

Wet chalk was our next medium. The children looked 
on while we showed Marlene how to wet an 18- by 24- 
inch sheet of manila and do a scene similar to her small 
crayon-stitched scene. The brilliance of colored chalk 
resembled rich embroidery—each scene filled with con- 
sistent rhythm. 

‘Why do you like this work?” 

Billy answered, ‘‘Because they turned out so nice!” 

Steven said, ‘lt was so much fun making them!” 

“It’s the way you feel inside when you stitch them,” 
whispered Melvin. 

A small idea, like a tiny flame, had grown into glowing 
group enthusiasm. This new growth in confidence has 
made all of us ready and anxious for a new art experi- 
ence—with or without a needle. 











Pm. 
JUST LIKE 
LABORATORY SCHOOL EMBROIDERY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


js LIKE magic when the black paint rolls off the colored crayon spots and lines. Mike and Elliot have made designs 
of their own but they are attracted to Mary Lou and Evelyn as they work on their designs. Mike watches Mary Lou for 


he admires her designs most of all. ‘How can she get them to look just like threads? And she does it so fast!"’ Elliot 
likes Evelyn's. He likes to see the black paint roll off the colored crayon areas. Evelyn presses hard on her crayon lines 
and does the work carefully. When the black tempera paint is laid over her colors, the pattern comes out very clear 

The children tried painting with blue and green tempera over the crayon designs but they liked the effect of the black 
—_— best. So the fascination soon became that of making diferent patterns which looked like embroidery on black 
velvet. 


They called their exhibit of this work 

“Like Embroidery."’ In the sign an- & 

—— the — the wg hal 

was yellow and the word ‘‘Embroi- / 
dery”’ was yellow-green. As many of = V1. Mla © 
the designs had yellow and green in 
o— re harmonized in — 

ach child's name was written on the © " 
mount under his design. A third AW dl 7g. , 2 , SS 
grader’s work was next to a sixth - , TLL / 
grader's, a fifth grader’s next to a i \ : 
fourth or a sixth grader's—wherever 


the color seemed to be best. Ld 21 WH 


_ one an ees ~ . 

they worked they decided that the - : 

best results came about when the TF, @ a Py Tk bd 
design was not too empty. Some ) ) Yu \ 

made several in a hurry because they % 0088 
were so’ eager to cover the crayon = . . , ae -* 
lines with the black paint. Then they 
noticed that the children who spent 
more time had, better results. 


Mm 
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E USED the string method of approach to stimulate 

interest in dynamic design among the pupils at 
Sheridan Junior High School. The surprise element and 
the challenge of trying to develop something artistic from 
a random outline produced a considerable amount of 
enthusiasm 


The string was dropped on the paper and adjustments 
were made to improve the line and spacing. When the 
pupil was satisfied with his design, he traced the position 
of the string with a light pencil line. He studied the result 
alternating each of the four edges at the top to see which 
position promised the best result In some instances it 
was necessary to add or take away a line or two, but 
such changes were kept to a minimum 


Fascinating animals, fish, clowns, and many other 
objects were discovered and each pupil colored his design 
in the manner he felt best suited to the subject. Some 
shaded theirs, others used various textures, and still others 
combined shades with textures. We used crayons but 
show card colors could also be effective 


MORE STRING 
DESIGNS 


ELIZABETH ROCHE 
ERNEST L. STONE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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DESIGN FORMS 
OF PAPER AND PASTE 


Continued trom page 340 


While the papers are still damp hove some real 
fun cutting, freehand, a vine or stalk with leaves 
Inhibited children will at first be afraid to try without 
drawing a vine or stalk. Remind them that it is just 
old newspaper they are cutting, and you will be 
delightfully surprised at the creative efforts which 
will result. Once they have overcome their inhibi- 
tioris, they will thoroughly enjoy being creative, 
and this creativeness will extend to other media 


When the leaves have been cut, immediately 
shape them with the fingers. This part of the work 
fascinates the youngsters. It is so much fun to make 
a newspaper leaf look as if it is growing! When the 
final shape is achieved allow it to dry. Use the 
leftover paper layers for the flower tops, buds, etc 


Here the children may make some shapes for the 
sake of symmetry. The easiest way to do this is to 
fold a square of paper into quarters. Then fold 
over, from the center of the square, one-half of the 
remaining surface. Turn the rest of the paper back 
on itself, keeping all folds even, and the paper in 
triangular form from the center. Cut off the top, 
toward the ‘‘pin point’ center, in any curve the 
fancy dictates. Cut reasonably close to the center 
as that gives more play for shaping the petals. This 
produces a six-petaled form. Place it on the 
pasted layers and cut around it. The petals may be 
modeled into all sorts of interesting shapes, real 
and unreal. When dry, the flowers will retain 
their forms for good 


A way to make stems for blossoms is to cut 
strips of newspaper to *4 inches wide, and 
cover one side with paste. Roll this pasted paper 


lor brush handle, d sid : 
oS ee Le eaten, ON EXHIBITION 


you wish the flower to hang IN THE FINEST CLASSROOMS... 


When the various parts are dry, paint with . 
tempera. Encourage children to think of pleasing PICTURES BUILT WITH BULL S$ EYE 
color relations. It is a good plan to suggest that ——— 

| > th t f Mot , 

a Bos pe meat ager B yoann a Whether you paint on ict or paint with ic or use it 
teach them how to produce changes in greens for 101 other classroom projects, you'll be de- 
Add red to make green darker, yellow or blue to 
change the hue, and white to lighten it. If all 
colors are not available in tempera, a touch of 
pps will ste Saaseliens Siennes sega Ta tion Paper. Only Bull's Eye offers you all chese 
- advantages 


Ce a ar iy a SEAR 6 


lighted wich che fine resules made possible by the 
special creatment afforded Bull's Eye Construc- 


Centers of flowers may be made with colored - 
nenie on tp polities eaieatad Glient <4 eon *® Heavier, stronger 85-pound sulphice stock. 
paper with tempera: pasted, of course, if the *® Fine surface suitable for water color or pen 
centers are to be modeled. Small circles, folded and ink. Will not bleed 
into quarters and fringed toward the center, can be 
touched with paste end placed in the conten of e * Superior folding qualities for ease in sculp- 
blooms. When dry, the fringe can be lifted to a 
resemble stamens. Big dots, made with a paper 


*® Truest and brightest colors in a wide variety 
punch, are nice, too 


of atcractive shades 


After the various parts are painted, assemble Prove to yourself that Bull's Eye is che superior construction paper —compare it 
them on the panel which is to serve as the back- wich any other paper. Send coupon for FREE sample book today! 
ground. By trying different arrangements much 
can be learned concerning composition, space 
relations, and color distribution. When the de- STICK WITH THE BEST— USE ADHEZO 
cision has been reached, apply paste to the back 
of the pieces where they touch the panel. Use ° 
plenty of poste. i the mounting board is light for all mounting and craftwork 

t . 4 
Py hes Pay en oe Pr wong Ic's easy to produce fine classroom projects with Adhezo. For Adhezo is stronger, 
drying ; cleaner, quicker drying . . . designed and tested to meet the special requirements 
of your young artists. Bull’s Eye Construction Paper and Adhezo Paste work 

Commercial loops or punched holes may be : 
used for hanging, but we liked ow hangen: two together to bring out che best calent in every class. 
strips of paper, pasted together, are laid on the 
table. Then a piece of twine, at least twice as long 
as the strip, is tied and pasted onto the paper. The 
paper is then pasted to the back of the panel. (See 
diagram.) This way of making hangers is a nice 
bit of knowledge to add to one's store of paper 
craft helps ‘ 


ee ee ee 


FO EOS OSS OST SOS SES ee ee ess 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please send me my free sample book of Bull's Eye Construction Paper. 


Name 


The paper craft panel is only a beginning. There 
is a number of uses to which this craft may be put— 
boxes and bowls thus decorated are a novelty 
wastepaper baskets may add a touch of color to a 
drab room. Briefly, paper craft can be used where- 
ever applied relief would be appropriate 


Appress 
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CANADIAN AGENTS 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTO OFFICE 


MONTREAL 


CANADA 





A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
Need Ideas? 


Write for the colorful O-P Craft catalog listing 
many clever and fascinating items all 

ready for that creative touch. Free to 
teachers— others, 10¢ 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Vera Arueld's 


‘“*SMART JEWELRY YOU CAN MAKE”’ 


Can be made only with 


Plasti Glaze 
$5.00 kit makes dozens of pieces 
(Enclose check with order, save postage) 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
offers Cloissonal Painting Classes at the Post Session 


during August. Earn 2 units upper division or graduate 
credit while having an exciting creative experience! 


For information write to 


THE PLASTI-GLAZE CO., Carpinteria, Calif 








LOOK TO A 
FOR YOUR 
POTTERY 
SUPPLIES OUR 41st YEAR 


KILNS « GLAZES » COLORS * MOLDS + CLAYS « EQUIPMENT 


We offer o complete line of ceramic materials for 
school use. Cone 06, and cone 010 clays, colors and 
glozes. They air-dry and fire without special handling 
Cone O10 glozes ore leadiess, used sofely by ele 
mentary grade students. Cone 010 materials fire in 
much shorter time, are craze-free, hard, and strong 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog and instruc 
tion book. It's FREE! 


PEMCO CORPORATION 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY DIVISION 
560! Eastern Ave DEPT. C-1 Baltimore 24, Ad. 








{dvertisers would like to know 
vou saw their ads in SCHOOL 

{RTS. Please tell them so when 
answering an ad, 














HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 


Wood Leather Weaving 
Basketry Books Block Printing 
Metal Crafts 
HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
ry r 3'G } 
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ontinued from ( 


THE SEARCHLIGHT 


“ 


architecture, with emphasis on contemporary 
trends, in France, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria. The comprehensive travel 
itinerary includes visits to art treasures and historic 
monuments ranging from the prehistoric to the 
modern. Meetings and discussions with prominent 
artists, designers and educators in all countries 
visited will give deeper insight into the complex 
inter-relationships of national and international 
cultural currents. For additional information and 
registration forms write to Prof. and Mrs. Antonin 
Heythum, School of Art, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York 


The Tourist Who Is Planning a trip to France 
this summer will surely enjoy the booklet, ‘‘France”’ 
in its new edition being offered by the French 
National Railroads 

The booklet, with charming cover and superb 
water color reproducfions in full color by well- 
known French artists such as Herve Baille, contains 
much helpful information on what to see and look 
for in various regions. It stresses particularly the 
variety which is found in France. For your copy of 
this colorful, 24-page booklet, simply write French 
National Railroads at one of these addresses and 
ask for a copy of their booklet, ‘France,’ 610 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; 400 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


° . * 

To Summer Vacationists seeking the special 

advantages provided by the ocean voyage, with 

the ship serving as hotel throughout the trip—Grace 
(Continued on page 10-a 
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GRUMBACHER 
ACADEMY WATER COLORS 


are high grade rich water col- 
ors, finely ground for smooth 
even washes... put up in long 
3 "tubes for use by profes- 
sional artists, designers and 
art instructors, where economy 
is a factor. 


The wide range of colors (47) 
in which they are available 
and their outstanding bril- 
liance, makes them a most 
popular assortment for all 
water color and decorative 
uses. 


At All Art Stores. 








CERAMIC 
MATERIALS and EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials 
and equipment available 
Potters Wheels — Kilns — Clays 
Glazes — Tools — Books — etc. 


If you haven’t tried our liquid underglazed 
colors, send for information 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
(WA 4-6019) 














Take a CVH PAINTING OUTFIT 
on your vacation and decorate Pottery, Wood, Lamp- 
Shades roories Canvas etc 
DE LUXE set for ONLY $6.95 
contains 10 aaa of CVH Colors, Needle Cones, Lustre 
Beads, Rayon Flock, Metallics, Sequinettes, Diluter, Re- 
mover, Brushes, Pattern—Catalog, Instruction Booklets and 


Designs 
CVH LABORATORIES CO. 
320-3 E. Passaic Ave. Bloomfield, N. J 








Send a post card for your free copy 
of SCHOOL ARTS catalog of art 
and craft books and portfolios. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
126 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 





pamureromdt (SSO for ALL 
omvoome LEATHER & CRAFT 


Fy UGGEST CATALOG YE > 
#0580 HANDICRAFT. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Continued from Cover 
Mrs. Cane's pupils and record the iiiidiies 
from the creation of childish scrawls to mature 
Her theories and her 
methods of dealing with the problems faced by the 
creative personality, be it child or adult, are ampli 


imaginative works of art 


fied by many interesting case histories 


Creative Coloring by Joseph W. Lewis, Jr 
Marboro Books, 117 E. 24 St., New York, N.Y 
Publisher. 22 pages. Size, 10 by 13 inches 
Price, $1.00 
We can never recall mentioning a coloring book 

in this column. This book is not a coloring book as 

such—it is much more, because basically it offers 
an outlet to better appreciation of color and its 
application in non-objective design. There are 
twenty large black and white outlines of non 
objective designs which challenge your imagina 
tion in the matter of color selection and arrange 
ment The author intends this book to be used as 

a point of departure—an inspiration for use in 

making and coloring your own non-objective 

And for the most part, the introduction 

You will find this book 

coupled with a lively imagination, offers a rich 


designs 


inspires this sort of use 


new source for creative art work in the non 
objective 
Hilla Rebay, Director, Museum of Non 
Objective Painting, in New York City has a ggod 
word to say about this book as it relates to appreci 
ation of non-objective design and color 
We know that it is a great thing # children 
learn to color non-objectively rather than ob 
jectively inspired lines in forms, as it weans them 
away from intellectual handicaps of subjects and 
objects to an intuitive approach and teaches 
them the balancing of colors, as long as lines are 
needed to pretend a form.” 
And it is interesting to note 
Anna Dunser 


in a letter from 
Director of Art, Maplewood 
Missouri to the author, that one of her sixth grade 
teachers used it to inspire her pupils to make and 
color their own non-objective designs 

You can buy a copy at the American Handi 
crafters Store at 12 East 41st St., New York, N. Y 
or from the publisher 


Illustrations and Reproduction by John 
Biggs. Pellegrini & Cudahy, Publishers, New 
York City. 232 pages. Size, 7'» by 10 inches 
Price, $8.50 
This book is intended for two groups of readers 

for those who wish to draw effectively for reoroduc 

tion: and for those art directors, editors, publishers 
production managers or advertisers to whom 
knowledge of the processes of graphic reproduc 

Working 

on the thesis that each printing process has beauties 


tion is a fundamental tool of their work 


of its own which can be used creatively, the author 
describes the three basic processes—letterpress 
intaglio, and surface—and shows how each can be 
used. The various processes are demonstrated in a 
series of varied illustrations, reproduced in letter- 
press, lithography, collotype and rotary photo- 
gravure so that each medium can be vividly 
realized 
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Have your students 
tried CHARCOAL 
this convenient way? 


FOR PORTRAITS... 


FOR LANDSCAPES . 





he three drawings shown above are exam 
ples of work done with General's Charcoal 
‘encils by public school students 
General's Charcoal Pencil is the most 
convenient form of charcoal your students 
can use. It has the same vigorous drawing 


qualities as stick charcoal-_gives the same 


pleasing results — but keeps hands and clothes 
clean. General's Charcoal Pencil is practi- 
eal, too. . 


it sharpens easily . . . is sturdy 


in action... and eliminates the breakage 
so common with ordinary charcoal. At art 
stores everywhere in 3 degrees; 2B-4B-6B. 
Write for a free trial nase 
naming your favorite degree. 
‘(Mahase of — 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CiTY 6 Ww 

















TEACHERS 


—_——— LIBRARIANS 
FREE SILK SCREEN== 


EXHIBIT 











Formerly sold by 
HATTRICK BROS 


Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 
SILK SCREEN AND 
LA CLAIR craft suppLies 
2427 33rd Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 














MATERIALS FOR THE 
METAL CRAFTSMAN 


@ Sterling silver in sheets and wire for 
jewelry making. Copper sheet and disks 

@ Metal Working Tools. 

@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 

@ Helpful, instructive books and portfolios. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 





Specify 
AMERICAN 


for Quality 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
@ 12 EAST 4tt. STREET NEW YORK 17. NY. 











America’s Best Source of Supplies for , 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything fro om Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced he »bbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality 


Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 


for FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2110 Chicago 24, Ill. 














Send for o FREE 
REACT EM O'l ond Woter Colors * Crayon: 
Woter or Poste! Colors AMC taa take MM Gate] MeMgCie ar Gels 

Silk Screen * Finger Paints * Pastels * Ink 


ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. 


Color Works 


THE’SEARCHLIGHT 


Continued from page 8-a 


Line offers two different types of cruises to the 
Caribbean and South America. Both sail every 
week from New York, and with their Friday de- 
partures and not-too-lengthy itineraries, they fit 
neatly into the short vacation; and requiring no 
passports, they lend themselves well to last- 
minute vacation planning 

The routes include ports in the Netherlands West 
Indies, Venezuela and Colombia—regions which 
are quite as pleasant in summer as in winter, since 
their temperatures vary but a few degrees through- 
out the year. The ‘‘Santa"’ ships which cover these 
routes were designed and built especially for warm- 
weather cruising and present many special features 
to insure comfort all along the way. Weekly 12- 
day de luxe Caribbean Cruises are operated on the 
225-passenger sister ships, ‘Santa Rosa’’ and 
‘Santa Paula,” visiting Willemstad in Curacao, 
Netherlands West Indies; La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela; and Cartagena, Colombia 
These trips are planned for travelers who prefer to 
make the voyage in luxury ships, following a fixed 
itinerary and offering more or less formal programs 
Weekly 16-18 day Casual 
Cruises are operated on air-conditioned cargo- 
passenger ‘‘Santas"’ carrying 52 passengers, cover- 
ing Puerto Cabello in Venezuela; Aruba, Nether- 
lands West Indies; Maracaibo, Venezuela; and 
Barranquilla in Colombia, with stops every other 
week at Amuay Bay, Venezuela. These cruises 


of entertainment 


were designed for those who want to enjoy every 
comfort yet travel informally and with but a com- 
paratively few shipmates 

See your travel agent or write to Grace Line 


10 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. for details 


A Series of Folders Are Available to you 
from Intercollegiate Tours, 419 Boylston St 
Boston, Mass 
courses of study open to you this summer in their 
“Tours Planned for Cultural Values.” 


which fully describe the many 


Each type of 
tour is under the leadership of an experienced and 
able specialist, giving you a concentration of 
interest and background that will enrich each tour 
The Art Appreciation Tour and European Art 
Tour will be of special interest to SCHOOL ARTS 
readers. For details, write to Intercollegiate Tours 
at the address above 


A Summer School for Americans to be 
held at Lisbon, Portugal, for six weeks from July 7 
to August 15, 1952. The courses are fully ac- 
credited. AI instruction will be by the regular 
faculty members of the University of Coimbra 
The program is under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education of the Government of Portugal 

A folder giving an outline of courses available, 
including the Applied Arts Division, is available 
from the Richelieu Institute of University Studies 
Abroad, Suite 11-D, 300 Park Ave., New York 
22,N. Y. or Box 1405, Beverly Hills, Calif 


* 





Look to a specialist for your 


Craft Leather and Tools 


Sixty years’ experience handling craft leather assures you 
TOP QUALITY and a COMPLETE RANGE of kinds 
and grades of craft leather and tools—plius prompt, efficient 
service with every order. Priced at levels sureto fit your budget. 
Send for free catalog. Mail orders receive prompt attention 
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Dept. 4S 181 William Street New York 38, New York 








ILLUSTRATED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


ART TEACHING 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


gives you through illustrated 
ideas and instructions the 
projects and lessons which 
have been used successfully 
in art teaching in the grades. 
384 pages. . . 312 of illustra- 
tions. 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


has 16 chapters—drawing, 
paper work, design, holidays, 
lettering, posters, toys, paint- 
ing, crafts, puppets—picture 
study—the subjects you use 
most. 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


is one of the most practical 
books published—you use it 
as an idea book, a dictionary 
of reference for teaching, and 
as your ever-ready source of 
help when you need a lift. 


Send for Your Copy 
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The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
126 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send me a copy of the newly revised 
THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos 


Enclosed is $7.50—Send postpaid. 


Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege 
extended to regular subscribers to 
School Arts. 


Name 
School Address 


Post Office 
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NEW BOOK... 


100 V ears of 
Costu mes 


in America 


by Rose Netzorg Kerr 


A complete, authentic story—de- 
lightfully written—of the last century 
of costumes in America. 


Your costume design and fashion il- 

lustration lessons will have new interest 

and enthusiasm, and your work of 

preparation is quicker—easier with 

this book to help you. And for cor- 

relation with American history and 

literature it gives you a rich new 

source of intriguing ideas. 

From the first pages showing costumes 

of the 1850's to the final pages illus- 

trating 1950 styles, you find a ‘fashion parade” of authentic, detailed draw- 
ings bringing you the dress-of-the-day. Page alter page showing ladies’ 
dresses, hats, shoes, hair styles, accessories, complete ensembles and yes, even 
lingerie, plus children's dresses and suits. And for your quick reference and 
convenience, the material is grouped in 10 year periods; giving you complete, 
authentic information on styles, and accessories for each decade. 

The text is written in a delightfully interesting style; a running commentary on 
the’ life and times’’ of the last century. Humorous sidelights—quotations—ev- 
olution and changes in style details. Plus complete information on art media 
used to make the drawings (pencil, pen and ink, crayon, charcoal, water color 
and washes)—giving you extra background material. 

Every page is ready to use, saving you many hours looking up source material 
for fashion design and illustration; period puppet costumes, correlation with 
American History and Literature, authentic mural painting, and plays. Order 
copies for classroom and library today. Your work will be easier and it's a 
joy to read. 


80 pages—size 71 x 10 inches. Price $4.95 postpaid. 
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If you have not received our new 

#18, 68-pase Catalog, which 
has in it hundreds of Craft items 
of interest to your Crafts De- 
partment, we will be glad to 
send one to you 

CRAFT PROJECTS - INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

PATTERNS - LACINGS - TOOLING LEATHERS 

Put-Together Projects for Young and Old. Send for free 8-page 

Supply Folder or 25 cents for No. 18, 68-page ideo-packed 

giant profit Catalog. 

OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 
House of Leathercraft for 34 years 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6, Illinois 








-SERAMO @ 
ECONOMY AND Z 
RESULTS ay, AN! 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 

Seramoglaze,and 

ieti conn? R, RUHL & CO., INC. 
listing —" “_* ‘se Wobesh Ave. 

Chicago 5, Il. 





IF IT'S LEATHER, we have it! 


Choose from one of the largest stocks of 
leather, lacing, kits, and leathercraft 
accessories in the country. Send for 
free catalog and price list full of 
project ideas, etc 
SAX BPROS., INC. 
Dept. SA 








= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








The DAVIS PRESS Inc., Publishers 


126 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send __ copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA at $4.95 each. 
() Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days. 
Name 
School Address 7 — 
City . _ Zone __ State 
Please indicate your position. 
Teacher Supervisor Director (| Designer Superintendent [ } Librarian 


1111 North Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











LEATHER —- CRAFT 
Cut | PROJECTS 


& LER 
SEND 10% FOR CATALOG IES 
ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MASS. 








Send a post card for your 


Free Catalog SCHOOL ARTS 


art and craft books and portfolios. 
@ 1951-52 Edition is now ready 


School Arts Magazine 


126 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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SHOW YOUR STUDENTS 
this exciting film 
“EDUCATION OF AN D0 
ARTIST’ 


Covers all phases of art training YOU 
presented by strictly profes HAVE 


a schoo!. Only charge 
2.00 for shipping and in 
STUDENTS 
with ARTISTIC 


surance. Runs 18 min 
TALENT ? 


16 mm.). For dates and 
information, address 
Motion Picture Dept 
SUMMER COURSES 
for teachers— un 
der famous vis Guide them to success! 
Nationally famous 65-year 
old school offers full 4-year 
course on professional level in 
9 major fields of art. Faculty of 
55, beautiful 12'2-acre campus, 
modern studios and equipment, dor 
mitories. Privately endowed. Low tui 
tion. Degrees. Send us names of tal 
ented students. We will send catalogs 


KANSAS CITY Art Institute 
and SCHOOL of DESIGN 


4461 Warwick Kansas City, Mo 





THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Figure 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising, 
Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 173. 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 30,1952 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 








School of Design for Women 


107th Year-Internationally known 
artist-instructors. Diploma and de- 
gree courses in Advertising Art 
Art Ed., Fashion Design and Ill. In- 
terior and Textile Design, Painting 
and Ill. Crafts. Day ond Saturday 
classes’ G.l. and State approved 
Dormitories; dining room. School 
physician. For catalog, write: 
1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 








syracuse university @ school of art 


corlm. foeo Pine brook 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
june 29 to august 8 
on saranac lake in the adirondacks 
full university credit 
write: prof. merlin f. pollock, schoo! of art 


syracuse university, syracuse, n. y 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. Courses leading to B. S., 
A.A.A. degrees, 2-4 year programs for high school 
graduates or college transfers. Major in Commercial 

t, Fashion or Illustration, Art Teacher 
Training, Interior Decoration. Individual guidance. 
Academic courses included. Catalog 

Write D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 








705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 











PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL &; 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus. Int. decoration, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus, Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog 


Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 














the MEXICAN 


art workshop 
JULY 10 — AUGUST 14 
@ silvercraft ® field trips 
® painting ® spanish 
University Credit Optional 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Syracuse University, University College 
601 EF. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, N. ¥ 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver : 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts. 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 
Stagecraft 
la Art Crafts, 








READERS’ GUIDE TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


JUNE 1952 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


The Art Institute of Chicago 

Boston University 

Kansas City Art Institute 

Moore Institute of Art 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art 

Syracuse University- Mexican Art Workshop 


Syracuse University Pine Brook Summer 
School of Painting 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Alabastine Paint Products 6-2 
American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Art Crayon Company 10-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Milton Bradley Company Cover III, 7-a 
CVH Laboratories Company 9-a 
Delta Brush Mfg. Company 6-a 
General Pencil Company 9-a 
M. Grumbacher 9-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2-a, S-a 
Talens & Son, Inc 2-a 
F. Weber Company S-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc 8-a 
Wold Air Brush Mtg. Company l4-a 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


B & I Mtg. Company 

Jane Griffith Pottery House 
Pottery Arts Supply Company 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studios, Inc 
Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
E. H. Sheldon Company 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company, Inc 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Favor, Ruhl & Company 

J. L. Hammett Company 

La Clair 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 

The O-P Craft Company, Inc 
Plasti-Glaze Company, Inc 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


J. J. Connolly 

Robert J. Golka Company 

J. C. Larson Company 
Osborn Bros. 

Russo Handicraft Supplies 
Sax Bros., Inc. 

Sto-Rex Crafts 

Tanart Leathercraft Company 


Revised Edition, deLemos 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
New Revised Edition ; 
100 Years of Costumes in America, Kerr 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 


Projects and Appreciation 

Costume Design, History of— Egyptian 
to 1840 . 

Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 

Historic Design—Ancient and Classica! . 

Historic Design—Medieval . 

History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces . 

Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 

Lettering, 21 plates 

Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

Modern Lettering 

Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, a and Modeled, 
17 plates, 844” x 11” 
Textile Seusagiiien. 17 plates 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 


The Age of Chivalry > $7.50 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—4!9” x 54 
for students—10 sets 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 126 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammet Co., Kendal! Sa 
Clerfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
Dallas 2, Texas Practical Drawing Co 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
Kansas City 6,Mo. Hoover Bros. 922 Oak St 
Los — 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 690 0 Avalon Bivd. 
Newark 8 N. j. Jj. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave 
{Oklchoma City 2, Okla. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 
“Pasadena 2, Calif. A.C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co 
Syracuse 4,N. Y Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANADA—prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg 
Saskatoon, Edmonton 


$20.00 


Send me 
Enclosing $ 


Or send bill to Board of Education 


Name 
School Address 
City 
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Because CRAYRITE Crayons are made of exception- 
ally fine materials, we invite you to make your own 
comparisons with the crayons you now use. We are 
confident you will find them better in every respect 
for use in your classroom. 


CRAYRITE Crayons Professional Quality at No Extra Cost 


FREE Mail Coupon today for a full size, 8-stick 
package of Milton Bradley CRAYRITE Crayons. With 
it, you will receive our helpful folder, ‘Getting che 
Most Our of Crayons.”’ 





> 
| 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED FOR THEMSELVES 








TRY THESE SIMPLE TESTS 


COMPARE CRAYRITE CRAYONS FOR 
COLOR AND BLENDING 
CRAYRITE colors blend easily and smoothly to 
give a variety of desired shades; other crayons are 
often coo hard or coo soft for blending. Notice, coo, 
the brilliance, crue colors — uniform from end to 

end of each crayon. 





COMPARE CRAYRITE CRAYONS FOR 
FLAKING, PILING AND STREAKING 
Flaking like chis is common with poor crayons 
CRAYRITE pigments are skillfully blended to 
prevent flaking, and uniformly free from grit and 
impurities to prevent streaking. The proper ageing 

of high quality materials reduces piling. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. SA-18 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Please send me without charge a regular 8-stick package of 
CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, “Getting the Most Ovi 
of Crayons.” 


Nome 
Name of School 


City and Zone 








MILTON SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
ae tiead BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 


| teach 








school: 


on sketching 
trips 


“PRANG PASTELLO No.1044 


so 


“PRANG SKETCHO No. 1167 


Write for circular on Sketching and 


famous Crayonex techniques. Dept. SA 


WIAs 


» * 


. 


®PASTELLO—Do delightf 
easily-executed impressions 
you? Prang Pastello is your 
Rich refinement of texture 
color range, square stic 
outlines or over-all cove 


SKETCHO—Does your creative m 
need stimulation? Then 

Sketcho, the Oil St 

amazing possibilities! | 

of it is to be captiv 
responsiveness—trom be 

textures to deep 

effects 


PAYONS 

tive genius 

co waker 
medium—excellent | 

at your leisure, the 
transformed into spark 

by brush ng with ciear wa 


Of course you'll want 
to specify famous <out® 


ca® 


on your fall 
supply list, too! 


the American Crayon company ? 
Sandusky, Ohio New York ax 





THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Spicy Little Boys 
Clothespins Suggest Dolls 
Design Crafts from Nature 
Boats that Float 
Just our Hands 
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CERAMICS 
Ceramics in Film 
Throwing the Pot 
Prospecting for Clay 
Children and Clay 
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Mask Magic 
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